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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIE W. 


VoLuME the FIFTY-NINTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. 


Memoires du Marechal de Terwick, Ecrits par lui meme, avec une fuite 
| Abregeé depuis 1716, jufqu’ a fa mort en 1734, Se.—Memoirs of the 
Marthal De Berwick, written by himfelf, with a compendious 
Hiftorical Sequel, from the year 1716 to his Death, which hap- 
pened in 1731,—to which are prefixed his Portrait compofed by 
the late Lord Bolingbroke, and a Sketch of his Hiftorica] Eulogy 
by the Prefident de Montefquieu,—the whole terminated by Notes 
and Letters defigned to ferve as Documents of the Campaign of 
1708. Two Vols. 12mo, Paris. 1778, 


HERE is no nation, in which Memoir-writing is fo 
much practifed as in France, and none in which pro- 
ductions of this kind are fo treely communicated to the public. 
From whatever circumftance this proceeds, the public gains by: 
the bufinefs, and the writers of hiftory, are furnifhed with ma- 
terials, without trouble or difficulty. “The French, however, 
have not always confulted the dictates of difcretion and pru- 
dence in publications of this kind.--They often blab /ecrets, 
which both honour and gratitude (if -thefe virtues can have an 
place in perfidious negotiations) fhould have obliged them to 
conceal, Of this a palpable inftance was exhibited a few years 
ago, when the fcandalous Memoirs of D’Avaux were printed at 
Amfterdamn, from the original manufcript in the pofleffion of the 
Marquis de Bonact, then ambaflador of France at the Hague. 
In thefe Memoirs the unfair fecret fervices rendered to France, 
by feveral men of note in Holland, more efpecially at Amfter- 
dam, during the ftadtholderfhip of WiLxi1amM III. were difin- 
genuoufly and wantonly unveiled to the view and reproach of 
App. Rey. Vol. lix. Ti the 
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the public, and thus an incurable wound was given to the delj- 
cacy of the families and pofterity of the perfons whofe memories 
were thus expofed. 

The Memoirs, before us, will wound no body, tho’ (not- 
withftanding the boafted integrity of their Author, which did 
not fecure him again(ft the illufions of political and popifh bi- 
gotry) they wound truth in more than one inftance. In the 
main, the Duke of Berwick was a good man. His moral por- 
trait, drawn by Lord Bolingbroke, who was a more than a pain- 
ter of candour and integrity, may be feen in the Craft/man, from 
whence the Editor of thefe Memoirs has taken it. ‘The Hifori- 
cal Eulogy comes from a more refpectable hand, the excellent 
+ Montefquieu, who, when he painted virtue in others, felt the 
fair original in his own heart; neverthelefs, he had too much 
wit and genius for a mere limner or drawer of portraits ;— fancy 
was ever imperceptibly mixing its pleafant touches with the co- 
lours of .truth ;. and the chara¢ters, delineated by this great man 
were rather pidfures than portraits. His account, however, of 
the Duke of Berwick, tho’ called a fketch, is an excellent com- 
pofition, and makes the original appear in a very refpectable 
point of view, as a virtuous man, and a military commander of 
the firft merit. 

The Memoirs, themfelves, are written with modefty and fim- 
plicity ; they difcover no trace of vanity or felf-fufficiency ; nay 
the faéts, which the noble Author declares to be /uch, on his 
own knowledge, may be depended upon; but his decifions with 
re{pect to motives and characters, his inductions and conclufions 
from feveral tranfaCtions, are falfe, and illufory, in many cafes. 
He may have been deceived himfelf :—he was too much interefted 
in the caufe of the Stuart family to be proof againft the feduétion 
of prejudice, and he will certainly deceive fuch as read him with 
an implicit credulity. 

In this extract we fhall give an account of the part which this 
eminent man acted on the public theatre of life, and exhibit his 
account of fome of the tranfactions of his time, with the re- 
flections they require or at leaft juftify. | 

The great man, then, who is the fubject and author of thefe 
Memoirs, was born on the 21ft of Auguft, 1670. He was the 
natural fon.of James II, by Mifs Arabella Churchill, fifter to the 
Duke of Marlborough. At the age of feven he was fent to 
France, to be educated in (what he formally calls) the Catholic, 
Apoftolical and Romifh religion, in the college, of the priefts of 
the oratory at Jully, from whence he was fent to that of Pleflis, 
and finifhed his ftudies at La Fleche, under the care of Father 
Peters, the famous Jefuit, well known in Britifh hiftory. In 
the year 1685, he made his firft campaign, at the fiege of Buda, 


carried on by the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria, who commanded 
t 
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ithe Imperial army. His defcriptions of this memorable fiege, 
} where the duke of Lorrain performed fuch exploits, where the 


Vizir and the Pacha were killed in the breach, where 12,000 
ianiflaries loft their lives, and the Turks made fuch an obftinate, 
but unfuccefsful refiftance, is mafterly in the higheft degree, 


| After the campaign was finifhed he fet out for England, where 
1 he pafled the winter, and, having hitherto been only known by 
) the name of Fitz-James, was created duke of Berwick. The 
| fpring following he returned to Hungary, where he ferved anew 
| in the Imperial army, againft the Turks, at the battle of Mohats, 


in which they were defeated by the duke of Lorrain. The noble 


Autbor’s account of this valiant and virtuous prince is highly 
interefting ; but his modefty, with refpect to his own conduct, 


_isremarkable; he only tells us, that, immediately after his re- 
turn to Vienna, the emperor appointed him /ergeant-general of 
_ Battalia, a rank equivalent to what the French call Marechal de 


ed a 


camp. : 

In 1687 he returned to England, where he was made gover- 
nor of Portfmouth, and of the county of Southampton, in the 
place of Lord Gainfborough. ‘The year following he obtained 
the troop of life guards, which lord Churchill (his uncle) had 
left vacant by going over to the prince of Orange. He was one 


of thofe who accompanied king James, when he deferted the 
_ throne (on which he was unworthy to fit), and he was fent from 
- Boulogne to Verfailles, by that monarch, to afk, formally, an afy- 











lum from Lewis XIV. His account of the revolution is trivial and 
miferable : It contains no relation or anecdote worthy of a writer, 
who was near enough the objects to be well informed,—perhaps 
he was too near them; for as at too great a diftance the fight is 
feeble, fo too near hand it is embarrafled, confufed and often 
dazzled by the proximity of the objects,—there is a certain point 
of removal between thefe two extremes from whence the view of 
objects is the moft diftiné and the leaft illufory. This, indeed, 
is according to the objects :—but the maxim is generally true 
in affairs of a political nature. What the marfhal fay$ about 
this matter is confirmed, as the Editor foolifhly thinks, by fome 
notes that are. ftuffed in at the end of the firft volume. ‘Thefe 
notes are taken from D’ Avaux’s memoirs, and Mr. Macpherfon’s 
hiftory and ftate papers—We could not help fmiling at thefe 
vouchers, not on account of the old proverb, a/k my brother, if 
I’m a rogue? but becaufe we are much more difpofed to believe 
the duke of Berwick, with refpect to fads, than either D’Avaux, 
Mr. Macpherfon, or even fome of the /late papers of the latter, 
particularly thofe relating to king William, one of which, (and 
that the moft capital one for the Tory caufe) bears all the cha- 
raters of a forgery. D’Avaux’s memoirs, though the main 
fource from whence Mr, Macpherfon has drawn almoft all his 
Tia2. dark- 
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dark-brown conjectures relative to king William’s views and 
character, is a book of no authority. With refpeét to public af. 
fairs it cannot be entirely rejected, becaufe its Author was a 
public minifter, and therefore perfonally employed in many of 
the tranfactions, which he relates in his way; but as to the pri- 
vate anecdotes contained in thefe memoirs, they are a fcandalous 
compilation of known lies, and many of them can be proved to 
be fuch, with as much evidence as the nature of the thing will 
admit. But to return to our narration: 

The Earl of Tyrconnel, Jord lieutenant of Ireland, having 
re‘ufed (as was but natural for a bigot to popery) to fupport the 
caufe of the revolution, king James fet out for lreland to join 
him, and the duke of Berwick, with a confiderable number of 
French officers accompanied him thither. The Duke’s relation of 
the military operations in that kingdom is clear and circumftan- 
tial, but little interefting at this diftance from the events; and 
befide, what he relates is but a very lame part of the tranfaétions 
at which he was prefent, or of which he had an opportunity of 
being we!l informed. Among other things he gives an account 
of the famous fiege of London-Derry, without mentioning a 
fingle word of the inhuman {cenes of complicated barbarity, 
that were exhibited before that city by De Rofen, the French 
general (or rather aflaffin), who commanded the army of JAMEs 
II. | Never did the blood-hounds of Nero or Caligula, perform 
fuch feats of cruelty as this commander did, almoft under the 
eye of James; and yet our Author, though perfonally no friend 
to Rofen, has paffed over all this in filence,—from love to the 
caufe. 

Though the duke was prefent at the battle of the Boyne, yet 
he gives a lame and ambiguous defcription of it, as if he meant 
to conceal or palliate the circumftances of that famous day, 
which was fo honourable to king William and the troops that 
fought for liberty. Berwick received a contufion in this action, 
which was the only wound he received during his whole life. 

Wien James returned to France, and was followed thither by 
Tyrconnel, the duke was entrufted with the government of Ire- 
land in his abfence, where he acted feebly, on the defenfive, 
during a fhort fpace of time, and, on Tyrconnel’s return, fet 
out for France in 1691. He was prefent, as volunteer, at the 
fieze of Mons, where he appeared at the breach, .and he ferved 
in Flanders, as lieutenant-general, in the army commanded by 
Luxemburg. 

In 1694, he ferved in the army which the Dauphin com- 
manded in Flanders. In the winter following, the duke of 
Luxemburg died, and we find a fketch of his charaéter delineated 
by the pen of our noble Author. ¢ The marfhal de Luxemburg 
(jays he) was furpaffed by none in valour, fpirit, prudence, and 
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dexterity; nor was there ever a general in whom the troops placed 
a greater degree of confidence. But the ftrange inaction into 
which he funk, after feveral of his victories, made many imagine 
that he had no great defire of putting an end to the war, as he 
had no hopes of making fuch a figure at court, as he did at the 
head of an hundred thoufand men. When he had an enemy to 
oppofe or combat, no general could make a more fhining figure 
than he did; but the very moment that the action was over, he 
feemed to confult nothing but his eafe, and was more intent on 
his pleafures than on the operations of the campaign.’ 

Berwick ferved afterwards under Villeroi, who fucceeded 
Luxemburg. In 1696, James, under-hand, concertcd an in- 
furrection in England, which was to be feconded by a French 
invafion; anda contett having arifen between the Jacobites and 
the French king (the former inffting that France fhould begin 
and that James fhould land in England before they rofe in arms, 
and Lewis obftinately refufing to move before the Jacobites had 
rifen), Berwick was fent (di fe ruifed) into England to convince 
his father’s friends of the sincerity of French promijes and de- 
clarations. But this miffion was without fuccefs.—While the 
duke was in London, the famous, or rather infamous affaflina- 
tion-plot was formed ayainft king William, by a confiderable 
number of confpirators, whom Mr. Macpherfon mildly calls in- 
confiderate and daring men, epithets, that might be given with 
juitice, to a fet of blunt, honeft and thoughtlefs fellows, and 
which are the fevereft terms ufed by this hiftorian, to characterize 
fuch profligate aflafiins as Parker, Charnock, Harrifon, Porter, 
and their affociates. “Che duke of Berwick, notwith{tanding all 
his boafted honour and ow ie was acquainted with this con- 
{piracy three days after his arriva! in London, and though ({ays he, 
in the Memoirs before us) J did sot think the fuccefs o, of this plot fo 
Jure as they reprefented it, yet I did not think myfelf oblized to diffuade 
them from it. No, really! judge ores reader, of the effects of 
bigotry and fuperftition, whether religious or political, fince 
they can make a man of morals and virtue connive at AssASSsI- 
NATION, 

In 1697, the duke of Berwick ferved again in Flanders, in 
the army commanded by Villeroi. About this time, his fir ft 
wife, a daughter of the earl of Clanricard, died. She left him 
a fon, barn in 169, to whom he made over, in the year 1716, 
the duchy of Liria in Spain, which he had obtained as a recom- 
penfe for the fervices he had aone that monarchy in the war of 
the fucceflion. In 1700, at his return from Italy, where with 
a voyage of pleafure, he had mingled the negociations of a poli- 
tician, he married Mifs Bulkeley, maid of honour to the exiled 
and ex-queen of England. 
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Speaking of the death of James II. which happened in 1701, 
he blames the imprudence of that monarch § for having refufed 
a propofal made to him by Lewis XIV. of leaving the prince of 
Orange in the undifturbed pofleffion of the throne of England, in 
order to fecure it after his death, to his fon, the (pretended) 
prince of Wales. Jt would feem, continues the marfhal, that 
this propofal had been a matter previoufly concerted with the 
prince of Orange’”—We know not who is the Editor of thefe 
Memoirs; nor can we calculate the degree of credit that is due 
to his fidelity; but we cannot help thinking, that the paflage 
now quoted, bears {trong prefumptive marks of an interpolation, 
—an inftance of unfair dealing often to be met with in Memoirs 
publifhed by obfcure and anonymous Editors. It is not impro- 
bable, that Lewis XIV. defirous of peace, might have formed 
fuch a plan as is here mentioned by the duke of Berwick; but 
we fee, that this duke is far from affirming, that this plan was 
propofed or even aflented to by the prince of Orange; what he 
has faid on this head, was mere conjecture :—Z// y a apparquce, {ays 
he, gue ce qu il en difoit avoit eté concerté avec le prince d’ Orange: 
i.e. Jt would feem, or it is fomewhat probable, that what he 
(Lewis X1V.) jaid on this head had been concerted with the prince 
of Orange. ‘The duke then knew much lefs of this matter than 
Mr. Macpherfon pretends to have done. He had mentioned, 
fome pages before*, the conferences between the earl of Port- 
Jand and marfhal Boufflers, in which, he tells us, the former 
infifted on the removal of king James from the French terri- 
tories, but never once hints, that the propofal relating to James 
his fon, was one of the matters treated in thefe conferences. Mr. 
Macpherfon, however, knew better: he pofitively affirms}, that 
this propofal was not only made in the conferences, but was the 
great preliminary, on whofe fettlement all the reft depended. 
And where did he learn this? We really know not: he quotes 
his authority, which is a Supplemental piece added to king James’s 
account of his own life, in the manner of Talicotius, who 
from 
The brawny part of Porter's bum 
Cut SUPPLEMENTAL no/es out 
That ferv’d as well as brother fnout. 








* Memoirs Vol. I. p. 151, 152. 

+ See Mr. Macpherfon’s Hifory of England, Vol. I. ps 131, 132.— 
The Editor of Berwick’s Memoirs draws from this Hiftory all the 
Notes which he has fabjoined to the work, with a view to defame the 
Revolution, its promoters and the caufe of liberty both civil and reli- 
gious. He alfo ufes Mr. Macpherfon’s Hiforical Mirrour to diminith 
and modify the odious colours in which Hi/forical Truth muft ever re- 

refent the inhuman tyranny of James’s reign, and the defpotic fpi- 
yit and fyflem of the congenial courts of Verfailles and St. Germains. 
but 
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but even this forry Supplement, though it informs us, that his 
‘ moft Chriftian Majefty had underhand prevailed with the 
prince of Orange, to confent that the prince of Wales (fo called 
at St. Germains) fhould fucceed to the throne of England after 
his death * ;’ yet it does not make any mention of this fubject’s 
having been treated in the conferences between the ear] of Port- 
land, and marfhal de Boufflerst. Mr. Macpherfon, therefore, 
is doubly blameable, firft, for imputing a mean, felfifh and 
unworthy proceeding to king William, upon the credit of a 
defpicable Talicotian interpolation in king James’s journal, which 
carries ftriking marks of forgery and falfchood, and fecondly, 
for drawing conclufions from this fpurious fragment of fecret 
hiftory, which are not, by any means deducible from it, and 
which it does not at all authorize.—But we need not enlarge 
farther on this at prefent, having given our fentiments of Mr. 
Macpherfon’s manner of writing hiftory, in our extracts of his 
work when it appeared. 

From the death of James, the Memoirs of our noble Author 
become more ample and circumftaatial : for from the year 1702, 
he began to note down regularly all that pafled within his know- 
ledge. There are curious details, for the military reader, in his 
accounts of the feveral actions, fieges and battles that diftin- 
guifhed the fucceflion-war, yet we thall confine our extract to 
what relates more or lefs to the perfonal hiftory of the duke of 
Berwick. We are the more inclined to this, that though his 
military relations difcover the able and intelligent officer, yet 
they are charged with marks of partiality, with omiffions of cir- 
cumftances that are neceflary to our forming a true judgment of 





* See the Stuart and Hanever Papers (publifhed by Mr.. Macpher- 
fon), Vol. I. p. 261. 

+ The Author of this Extraét has feen Minutes of thefe famous 
conferences, which have occafioned the falfe and malignant conjeCtures 


or rather affertions of Mr. Macpherfon. He faw them in the hands 


of Dofétor Maclaine, at the Hague, who communicated them, as we 
are informed, to the Earl of Harpwicke, that learned, candid and 
difcerning collector and judge of the pure and valuable materials of 
true and genuine hiftory. ‘The Door copied them from an original 
paper, the hand-writing of the grand-penfionary Hiinsrus, to whom 
the Earl of PorrLanp, at King’ Witviam’s defire, communicated 
the contents and refult of his conferences with Marihal Bourvers. 
Thefe Minutes fhew that Mr. Macenerson, with all his authentic 
Papers, knew very little or nothing of the nature of the conferences 
in queftion, and that nothing can equal the difingenuous temerity, 
with which he has afferted without any fhadow of proof or probabi- 
lity, that King Wittiam /clemnly engaged to procure the repeal of the 
Act oF SETTLEMENT, and to declare by anotuER, the Prince of 


Wales, (as he courteoufly calls him) Ais Succefor to the Throne. Ste 


Mr. Macpherfon’s Hiftory, Vol. I. p. 1315 132. 
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the condu& of the commanders on both fides. ‘The famous re- 
treat to Nimeguen, in 1702, by which the earl of Athlone 
with inferior numbers baffled all the projects of the French army, 
commanded by Boufflers, and animated by the prefence of the 
duke of Burgundy, is enviou/ly related (if we may ufe that ex- 
preffion) by our noble Author. It would feem as if he was 
unwilling to do juftice to that generous, intelligent, and intrepid 
commander Goddart Ginkle (whofe name the fiege of Athlone, 
and the battle of Aghrim have rendered immortal), becaufe he 
ferved in fupport of the Revolution againit the lrifh Jacobites, 
In 1704, the Emperor having declared his fecond fon, king 
of Spain, the duke of Berwick was appointed to the command 
of the troops, which were fent by Lewis XIV. to maintain his 
grandfon the duke of Anjou in the pofleffion of that monarchy, 
He arrived at Madrid on the 15th of February, and was raifed 
by that Prince to the rank of Captain General, or Commander 
in Chief, of his forces. It was here that he began to make a 
confiderable figure in the military line, after having fet out with 
great political prudence, amidft the factions and cabals, which 
the ambition and rivalfhip of the princefs d’ Urfins and the Abbé 
d’Eftreés (who both aim’d at the governmentof the young crown’d 
heads), excited at the court of Madrid. His firft campaign was 
in Portugal, which had declared for the Arch-duke; and he 
gives here an ample detail of the places he took, of his manner 
of taking them, and of the blunders and failures of the prince of 
Tzerclaes, who by not executing is part of the plan of opera- 
tions, prevented the campaigns being fo fuccefsful, as it might 
otherwife have been. It appears evident to us even from thefe 
Memoirs, that all the fuccefs of Berwick and the French arms in 
Portugal, during this firft campaign, was owing to the abfurd 
diftribution, which Schomberg and the other generals of the 
alliance made of their troops before the opening of the campaign, 
and the cowardice of the governors of the Portugueze garrifons. 
The troops were pofted here and there, North and South of the 
Tagus, without even a bridge of boats to facilitate their junction, 
when the circumftances required it; and one of the Portugueze 
commanders threw all the powder and ammunition into the well 
of the garrifon to prevent the Englifh foldiers from defending the 
place. The Duke fhewed, in this campaign, the firmnefs of his 
character: for, on fome occafions, he difobeyed the orders of 
the court of Spain, which were dilated by the French ambafla- 
dor, the duke de Grammont, fucceflor to d’ Eftreés, and by 
this, as it appears from his relation, he prevented the army of 
the Allies from marching to Madrid. He was, however, re- 
called by the influence of a Cabal, that was formed againft him 
at the Spanifh court, and, when his fucceflor, the marfhal de 
Teflé, afked the Queen, why fhe had contributed to the Duke’s 
| removal, 
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removal, her Majefty anfwered that he was a great, dry devil of 
an Englifbman, who always went on ina ftraight line with an inflexible 
obflinacy. She, however, {poke of him as a man of parts and 
merit, in other refpects. 
In 1705, the Duke was fent to command the troops (the 
booted Apoitles of tyranny and perfecution) in Languedoc, and 
there he fignalized his zeal by burning alive and breaking upon 
the wheel, the Proteftants and their minifters, known by the 
titles of Hugonois and Camifards. He pretends, that the fe- 
 -yerity of his juftice fell only on fuch mifcreants, as were become 
| odious by their rebellion, /acri/ege, and the moft fhocking in- 
( ftances of licentioufnefs and diforder; but we are too well ac- 
| quainted with the particulars of this fanguinary expedition, to 
give unlimited credit to his accounts of this matter; and were 
we lefs acquainted with this branch of hiftory, the notorious fu- 
perftition and bigotry of this, otherwife, honeft man, would be 
fufficient to fuggeft circumfpection in perufing this part of his 
Memoirs. 

During his refidence in Languedoc, he hd intelligence of the 
defigns of the Allies on Catalonia, of which he informed, to no 
purpofe, that weak and incapable minifter, Chamillard. His 
predictions were accomplifhed : Barcelona was taken: that whole 
Province and the kingdom of Valentia declared for the Arch- 
duke, and the grandfon of Lewis X1V. was on the point of being 
dethroned. 

, In 1706, the Duke made himfelf mafter of Nice, was created 
| Marfhal of France, and, when the duke of Anjou went in per- 
fon to lay fiege to Barcelona, Berwick was appointed to the 
command of the army on the frontiers of Portugal. Here we 
find him encamping and decamping, and ftill retiring before the 
Allies, whofe affairs, after railing the fiege of Barcelona, took 
| fuch a favourable turn, that their army marched to Madrid, and 
| fent from thence a detachment to Toledo, where the Queen 
_ Dowager had her nephew, the Arch-duke, proclaimed King. 
|The relation of the motions of the two armies is circumftantial 
| and interefting, and is much more remarkable for its perfpicuity 
than military journals generally are toun-military readers. This 
campaign, which began with fuch a promifing afpect for the 
Allies, and ended fo much to their difadvantage by the grofs 
| blunders committed by their generals, was very fingular in this 
particular circumftance, that the two armies made almott the 
Whole tour of Spain: they began their marches and encampments 
} tear Badajos, and after having pafled the two Cattiles, ended the 
} ‘ampaign in the kingdoms of Valentia and Murcia, one hundred 
and fifty leagues from their fetting out. 
_At the end of his relation of this campaign, the Duke men- 
tions a fingular ftory of the information he had of the motions of 
| the 
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the allied army from a general officer, a Portugueze, who had 
a confiderable rank in their fervice: but we were ftill more fur. 
prized at what he relates of the infidelity of an Englith minifter 
who acquainted him with every ftep that was taken in the pre. 
parations that were made in England for a defcent in France, 
This defcent was to be made in Guyenne, and the troops to be 
employed in that expedition were to be commanded by the ear] 
of Rivers. The Duke obferves, that contrary winds prevented 
the execution of this plan; but it is fingular enough that he 
makes no mention of the perfon by whom the plan was formed, 
This perfon was the Abbef de /a Bourlie, brother to the Count de 
Guifcard, lieutenant-general in the French army, and governor 
of Namur, when taken by king William. Burnet gives a cjy- 
cumftantial account of the reafons that engaged the Abbé to 
project this expedition, and alfo of the reafons that prevented its 
execution. The duke of Berwick fays pofitively, that he had 
full information of the fteps taken in this intended defcent from 
a minifter who had the whole management of this bufinefs. Who now 
was this minifter? It could be no other than St. John, after- 
wards lord Bolingbroke, who was at this time Secretary of War, 
who was an intimate friend of the Abbwyg de la Bourlie, and 
lived in the clofeft connection with him for many years after. 
Thus we fee how early this great man was a traitor to his 
country. 

It was in the Spanifh campaign of 1707, that the duke of 
Berwick acquired the greateft reputation by the victory of Al- 
manza, the conqueft of the kingdoms of Valentia and Arragon, 
and the taking of Lerida, He was rewarded for his eminent 
fervices in this campaign by a royal grant of the cities of Liria 
and Xerica, which were erected into a Duchy, and accompanied 
with the honours of a Grandee of the firft clafs for himfelf and 
his defcendants. There is a fingular circumftance mentioned 
by our Author, which happened between the battle of Almanza 
and the fiege of Lerida, and which we fhall here relate, as it 
belongs to the hiftory of the human mind. When the duke of 
Orleans was marching to join Berwick with a reinforcement, 
and to take the command of the army, the Count de Puebla, 
who held Saragofla for the Arch-duke, perfuaded the inhabi- 
tants of that city, that the approach of a new army, under the 
duke of Orleans, was a vilionary tale, deftitute of reality: 
and when the people continued to believe in this vifion, nay 
faw, ata diftance, the troops draw near, the Count perfuaded 
them, that what they faw, was no more than a phantom, pro- 
duced by magic art; and this engaged the clergy to march in 
proceffion along the ramparts, with a view to exorcife, by their 
prayers, and fpells, the pretended fpectres. The credulous 


people remained under the power of this illufion until the 
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days when a body of Huffars, from the army of the duke of 


Orleans, purfued to the gates of Saragofla one of the out-pofls 
of Puebla, and cut off feveral heads, to break the enchantment. 
Sarragofla was always famous for blind credulity. _ 

The fecond volume of thefe Memoirs begins with the year 
1708, when the duke of Berwick was appointed to the command 
of the French army in Dauphiny, in the place of marfhal de 
Teflé. He was afterwards fent into Flanders, where he had 
much contradiction to fuffer from the duke de Vendome, who 
had a ftrong perfonal diflike to him. He was ftrangely tofled 
about from place to place; for, as he remarks himfelf, in the 
fpace of four months he was at the head of the French armies in 
Spain, on the Rhine, on the Mofelle, in Flanders and in Dau- 
phiny. In 1709, he was fent with an army to the frontiers of 
Piedmont. He began his operations here by laying his hands on 
the public money, which the managers of the French revenues 
had been juft collecting, and when Defmarets, the comptroller 
of the finances wrote to him a warm letter in which he com- 
plained of a proceeding fo irregular, the Duke anfwered, that 
it would have been much more irregular to have {pared the 
King’s money, and thus fuffered the army, that was oppofing 
the entrance of the King’s enemies into France, to die of hunger. 
The plan of defence which he formed on this occafion, extended 
from Antibes to the lake of Geneva, a {pace of fixty leagues, 
through rugged Alpine hills; and which diicovered great talents, 
and a very uncommon acquaintance with military tcience. He 
was again ordered to Flanders after the defeat of the French at 
Malplaquet, where he did nothing very remarkable ; his eftate 
of Warty was, however, created a Duchy, for him and his 
heirs male of the fecond marriage (his fon by the firft being 
duke of Liria in Spain), and the name of Warty was changed 
into that of Fitz- James. 

In 1710, after having begun the campaign in Flanders, un- 
der the marfhal de Villars, he was ordered to his poft in 
Dauphiny, where he difconcerted fome plans of the allies, and 
made fecret propofals of peace to the court of Turin; in which, 
though they proved unfuccefsful, he difcovered the prudence and 
talents of an abie negociator, His operations in Piedmont, dur- 
ing the two following years, exhibit nothing remarkable. 

The peace of Utrecht, in 1713, brougnt the Duke back 
with his troops; but he did not enjoy from it the leifure and 
tranquillity he expected. He was fent into Spain to perfuade 
Philip to fign the treaty with the United Provinces; which that 
monarch had refufed to do, before a principaiity in the Low 
Countries was fettled on the princefs d’ Urfins. He was after- 
wards intrufted with the fiege of Barcelona, in 1714, at which 
he gave fignal proofs of his genius and abilities; as the place 
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was admirably defended by the intrepidity of the governor, the 
zeal of the poor Catalans, and the enthufiaftic efforts made 
by fome Spanifh noblemen, who were averfe to a French go- 
vernment. Ten thoufand of his troops fell in this fiege, and 
fix thoufand of the befieged met the fame fate. The Marthal 
prudently draws a veil over all the confequences of this fiege ; 
and it is pretty remarkable, in the courfe of thefe memoirs, that 
many objects are thrown into a fhade in this political tablature, 
This’ will excite fome fufpicions, or at leaft mifgivings, with 
refpect to the Editor, until we are better acquainted with 
him. 

The king of Spain, after the taking of Barcelona, had a 
very ftrong defire of retaining the duke of Berwick in his fer- 
vice. He even offered to make him commander in chief of the 
armies of Spain; but the Duke did not relifh this propofal; and 
he preferred returning into France, which was become his 
country, by the honours and advantages he enjoyed init. He 
accordingly returned to Paris, and refumed the direction of the 
affairs of the Pretender, which had been the object of his pecu- 
liar attention, from the year 1708. ‘There is nothing abfo- 
Jutely new in his account of the attempts, that were made in 
England and France, to place the Pretender on the Britith 
throne. He gives an ample account of the fecret negociations 
of the Abbj Gautier; who, from a ftate of indigence and ob- 
{curity, became the firft, and one of the principal movers of the 
fprings, that brought about the peace of Utrecht; and who 
was employed by lord Oxford to treat with Berwick concerning 
the interefts of the Pretender. The propofal of Oxford was, 
that the crown fhould devolve, after the death of queen Anne, 
to her brother, on condition of his engaging to maintain the 
eftablifhed religion, and the liberties of the kingdom, But our 
noble Author obferves, that Oxford was not fincere in this 
propofal; and that he only amufed him and the Abbos, until 
he had obtained his end, which was the conclufion of a general 
peace. This, indeed, feems to have been the cafe. It has 
alfo been faid, that Bolingbroke acted a double part with the 
Jacobites and the Pretender: and it is certain that the latter 
was not fatisfied with “his conduct, fince, as we learn in thefe 
memoirs, he turned him out of his poft of fecretary of ftate, 
in the moft difagreeable manner, de la maniere la plus offenfante; 
this is the expreffion of the duke of Berwick, who defends 
Bolingbroke warmly, maintains that he was all zeal and fide- 
lity to King James (the Pretender); and afferts that the latter 
was guilty of an enormous fault, in removing from his coun- 
cils the only Englifhman that was capable of conduéting his 
affairs, The pretext for his difgrace was, his having neglected 


to fend into Scotland, the fuccours in arms, money, and — 
that 
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that he was ordered to folicit ; and to this neglect the Pretender 
attributed the bad fuccefs of the rebellion of 1715. But the 
duke of Berwick infinuates, that James was not unwilling to 
place to the account of Bolingbroke, the unfortunate iflue of 
that expedition, which had been imputed to his own mifconduct. 
He obferves, moreover, that the difgrace of Bolingbroke (if a 
fall from the ground can be fo termed) was partly owing to the 
jealous eye with which the duke of Ormond (of whom our 
Author fpeaks frequently with contempt) beheld the fuperior 
talents and genius of that great man, partly to a number of 
fubaltern politicians, who endeavoured to render him odious, 
that Ormond (under whom they expected to enjoy more credit) 
might be placed at the helm; and alfo to the Ear! of Mar, who 
defired to be prime minifter, and to govern without a rival. 
The noble Author alfo informs us, that the Pretender made 
Bolingbroke return all his letters, Marr likewife defiring to 
take copies of ine letters be had written to that Peer, obtained 
the originals, on this pretext, and never returned them. 

After the death of Lewis XIV. the duke of Orleans began 
his rezency by the eftablifhment of feveral councils. On this 
occafion he offered the duke of Berwick a place in the council 
of war; but as the firft place had been given to the Marfhal de 
Villars, and the reft of the members were only lieutenant- 
generals, the Duke rejected the Regent’s offer. This is the only 
inftance of the Duke’s punctilioufnefs that we fhail mention; 
but there are many more to be found in thefe Memoirs, which 
are lefs excufable. 


4 


It appears, notwithftanding the infinuations of the Abbd¢ _g 


Millot, that the Regent had a very high efteem for the duke 
of Berwick. It is true, the gravity of this nobleman, which 
bordercd upon aufterity, and the firict regularity of his morals, 
were not in unifon with the propenfities and amufements of the 
duke of Orleans; but this did not prevent an intimate con- 
nexion between them, fecured by bonds more folid than convi- 
vial pleafures. “The Regent appointed him to the government 


— of Guienne; and it is here that the Marfhal concludes his 
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Memoirs. 

The anonymous Editor of this work has carried on the Me- 
moirs to the death of the duke of Berwick. Hitherto the Duke 
was no farther advanced in age than his 44th year, and had 


_ Neverthelefs made 26 campaigns. After this he difplayed his 


Capacity, for fome time, in a different line of conduct; when 
the romantic ambition of cardinal Alberoni threatened new 


_ Commotions in Europe. The plans of this hot-headed prictt 
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| were difconcerted one after another; and Philip V. perceiving 


the precipice, to the brink of which his minifter had brought 
him, difmiffed him from his councils, and peace was reftored ; to 
whica 
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which the duke of Berwick, no doubt, contributed a good 
deal. He was afterwards admitted to the counfel of regency, 
which place he held jointly with the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment of Guienne; where he was, for a fecond time, en- 
gaged in parliamentary contefts. In 1723, when the duke de 
Bourbon became prime minifter, the provincial governments 
were fupprefied, in confequence of a new plan of political 
ceconomy; and on this occafion the duke of Berwick retired 
with his family and a few friends, from the buftle of the world, 
and exchanged the public theatre of butinefs, for the mild and 
peaceful occupations of the rural fcene. Here he improved and 
adorned his country-feat, with true tafte; enjoyed leifure with 
dignity, and feemed to fpend his days in contentment and 
eace. 
: He was, however, called from this happy fituation in the 


syear 1733, and placed at the head of an army, which was 


aflembled on the banks of the Rhine; for as Lewis XV. could 
not fend troops into Poland, to fupport the eleGion of his 
father-in-law Staniflaus, he formed the defign of attacking the 
Emperor on the Rhine, and in Italy. The duke of Berwick 
was entrufted with the direction of the campaign in Germany ; 
and in order to open a paflage into the empire, he invefted and 
took Kell. In the campaign following, he undertook the fiege 
of Philipfburg ; and one day, as he was vifiting the works, he 
Joft his life by a cannon-ball; probably from one of the French 
batteries, perhaps from that of the Spentards, for he had impru- 
dently placed himfelf between the two; which, firing at the 
fame time, it was impoflible to know from which fide the ball 
came. 

The relation, which the continuator gives of thefe military 
operations of the duke of Berwick, in Spain and Germany, is 
very interefting, compofed with the fpirit and intelligence of 
an officer, and refembles furprifingly the ftile of the duke him- 
felf. The portrait he draws of the charaéters, talents, and 
virtues of this eminent man, is alfo maiterly; rather, however, 
too pompous in the expreffion, and too brilliant in the colouring, 
but, after all, adapted to excite an high degree of refpect for 
the original. 

Before we conclude this extract, we cannot omit a particular 
mention of an anecdote we meet with in thefe Memoirs, rela- 
tive to the famous duke of Marlborough; and we have referved 
this for the end, that it might not make too great a digreffion in 
the rapid and compendious analyfis we have given of thefe Me- 
moirs.— The anecdote is as follows : 

© While-I was at Saulfoy (fays the Duke), I received 
fecretly a letter from the duke of Marlborough (in the year 
1708), who took notice, that the prefent juncture was every 
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way proper for fetting on foot negociations for a peace ;—that 
the propofal ought to be made to the deputies of the States- general 
and prince Eugene ;—that they would certainly communicate it 
to him (Marlborough) and that he would ufe his utmoft endea- 
yours to render it acceptable.—Nothing (continues Berwick) 


could be more advantageous to us than this counfel of the duke 


of Marlborough ; it opened to us an honourable door to get out 
of a burthenfome war. I mentioned the thing to the duke of 
Burgundy and to Chamillard, who immediately fent a courier 
to the King, to receive his orders with refpect to the anfwer 


that was to be given to this overture. ‘The King fent his 


orders to Chamillard ; who, by an exceffive refinement, in poli- 
tical induction, took it into his head, that the propofal of the 
duke of Marlborough, proceeded from the bad fituation of the 
allied army. I muft own this reafozing pafled my comprehen- 
fion ; for the manner in which Marlborough wrote, convinced 
me that fear was in no degree the motive that induced him to 
make this propofal. ‘There was not the leaft appearance of bad 
faith in his proceeding ;-—but he was fo offended at Chamillard’s 
anfwer, ‘that the affair was dropped: and I am even perfuaded, 
that this was the principal caufe of the averfion which the duke of 
Marlborough difcovered, ever after, to every propofal for peace.’ 
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Recherches et Confiderations Jur la Population de la France.—Inquiries 
and Obfervations relating to the Population of France. By M. 
Moueau. Paris. 8vo. 1778. 


OOKS of this kind are of fingular utility, if the invefti- 
gation be made with accuracy, if the principles be juft 
and well applied, and (what is the moft difficult of all) if fo- 
vereigns and minifters could be engaged to lend a gracious and 
attentive ear to the voice of patriotifm and humanity. An 
abundant population is one of the great ingredients in the 
ftrength of a nation, we mean when it is accompanied with 
liberty and well-being; for an indigent and enervated multi- 
tude is a fluggifh mafs, incapable of action and motion, and 
muft fink under its own weight. In the work before us the 
Author calculates the number of inhabitants in France, and 
points out the caufes which may contribute to the progrefs or 
decline of population in that country. He follows, in thefe 
Refearches, the analytic method ; he rifes from the examina- 
tion of faéts to the formation of principles, from example to 
—— from experience to theory: fo, at Jeaft, he tells us he 
oes. 
After all, it is not an eafy matter to come at an exact ftate 
of the population of an extenfive country. To count heads is’ 
a tedious bufinefs, and, before the operation is finifhed, the re- 
fult 
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fult ceafes to be exact. In order to find out the true method 


of calculating this complicated and unftable quantity, our Au- 
thor confiders, in five chapters, the various fources that can 
yield information on this difficult fubje&, fuch as the number 
of parifhes, of houfes, of hearths, &c. but, above all, the re- 
gifters of births, marriages, and deaths. Mr, MoueEav is fen- 
fible that thefe objects, confidered feparately, are not fufficient 
to produce fuch an eftimate of population as may be entirely 
depended upon ; but by combining and comparing thefe various 
fources of information, he thinks the matter may be fet in a 
light little fhort of evidence. His manner of employing this 
method of inveftigation is certainly ingenious: by repeated ex- 
periments he thinks himfelf authorized to conclude, that the 
number of births is to the number of inhabitants, as 26 to I, 
and thus, eftimating the number of births throughout the king- 
dom, at a mean proportion, at 928,918, he reckons in France 
between 23 and 24 million of inhabitants, Marriages, in the 
proportion of 114 inhabitants to 1 marriage, and deaths, in the 
proportion of 30 inhabitants to 1 death, yield pretty nearly the 
fame refults. Thefe refults are farther confirmed by other cal- 
culations, for which we refer the curious Reader to the work 
itfelf, and to the tables, which are neceflary to prove their ac- 
curacy, and to render them palpable. ‘The labour and ex- 
ertion of fpirit employed in the compofition of thefe tables 
muft have been prodigious. 

Our Author affirms that there-are 17 women in France to 
16 men; that of the latter 1,110,000 (i.e. the one-and-twen- 
ticth part of the nation) are capable of bearing arms; that the 
nobility conftitute the three-hundred-and-forty-fourth part of 
the nation, exclufive of magiftrates and ecclefiaftics ; and do- 
meftics, of both fexes, the twelfth; and that the French clergy 
amouut to 130,000 fouls, including thofe, male and female, 
who have devoted themfelves to a monatftic life. As to the fe- 
cundity of the French women, it is very confiderable if we give 
credit to this Author: of 13 women, including. unmarried, 
married, and widows, one is annually brought to-bed—in the 
number of 50 families there is ome that furnifhes population 
with fix or more living children, —but in 27,000 families there 
are only two which produce twelve, and only one which pro- 
duces thirteen. After comparing the number of marriages with 
the number of births, Mr. M. finds that five marriages produce 
24 children, and that the fpring, the feafon of univerfal vege- 
tation, is the epocha to which the greateft part of mankin 
owe their exiftence. 

Mortality and emigrations are the next objects which are re- 
viewed, calculated, and compared, by this laborious Author. 


His obfervations on the courfe, forms, and inftruments of weet 
tality 
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tality in France, compared with other countries—in one pro- 
yince of France compared with another,—in different fexes, 
ages, ranks, &c. are interefting ; but it is not poffible to ren- 
der them intelligible without the tables here employed to iliuf- 
trate and confirm them, As tothe emigration of the natives, 


| and the entrance of foreigners, they bear no proportion to each 
, other, if Mr. Mone av’s guides calculate juftly. Thefe guides 
fuppofe that one inhabitant of 2000, annually leaves the king- 


dom, and that this emigration is far from being compenfated 
by the fettlement of ftrangers in France. About fifteen or 


” twenty years ago, fay thefe guides, the number of French fet- 


' tled at London amounted to 3000. ‘They fuppofe the number 


"of thofe that have fettled in Spain to be 8000, in italy 15,000, 


while they feem perfuaded, and may juftly be fo, that there 


are not 800 Spaniards, or 2000 Italians, in the kingdom of 


France. 

Our Author is of opinion, that population is rather increafed 
than diminifhed in France: and this he undertakes to prove by 
comparing the ancient ftate of that kingdom with its prefent 
ftuation. ‘This calculation feems to be made with attention 
and accuracy, as far as a matter fo difficult to reduce to an 
exact eftimation can be fo, The great difficulty in this matter 
arifes from the variety of circumftances unknown that increafe 
or diminifh population in different periods, where the length of 


| the periods is the fame, and the more ftriking events, fuch as 
| peace, war, epidemical maladies, &c. alfo pretty much the 
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| fame. Our Author obferves, that the computation of the inha- 
. bitants in the fifteen communities of Auvergne, made at a 





‘diftance of fifteen years, comprehending the war of 1755, 
yielded an augmentation of about ;. Now, fays he, if we 
might judge of the whole kingdom py thele fifteen communi- 


ties, which are not among thofe that have been the moft ree 
markable for an increafing population, and if the ftate and cir 
cumftances of the nation continued always the fame as in the pe- 
riod above mentioned, then in lefs than two centuries and an 


half population would be doubled. Thefe ifs are great draw- 


backs on the certitude of this eftimate; and, upon the whole, 


, fuch calculations are vague and uncertain ; they are always de- 
fedtive in fome of the elements that form the only folid bafis 
on which they can reft. Suppofing the proportion of births to 
| the number of individuals precifely determined, it wili ftill be 

neceflary to know the number of births throughout the xing- 


dom, in order to have all the terms of the proportion, from 
Whence the total eftimate muft be derived; but the enumera- 
tion of births has been confined to a {mall number of cities and 
diftri&s, and Mr. Moneau, like all his predeceffors in this 
line of inquiry, has {upplied: this defect by arbitrary fuppolie 
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tions, which mark his induétions and refults with a charaer of 
uncertainty, of which he himiclf appears more or lefs fenfible, 
It is true, he has perceived the difficulties that embarrafs his 
fubjeét ; and, in order to furmount them, he has, with great 
labour and dexterity, endeavoured to fill up the chafms, ‘and, 
combining the extremes of abundance and deficiency, has always 
procecded by the method of compenfation. But, after all, this 
method is infufficient to dire€&t the political operations of a mi- 
nifter, though it may entertain a {peculative philofopher, whofe 
only object is to fatisfy curiofity. A vague eftimate founded on 
mere compenfations is not a fufficient bafis to proceed upon 
either in the article cf taxation, or in any other important regu- 
lation of political ceconomy. 

The fecond book of this work prefents to the Reader truths 
of a more palnable and interefting kind.  [t is divided into two 
parts. ‘(he Author confiders, in the firft, the phyfical caufes 
of the progrefs or decline of population, fuch as the air, winds, 
mountains, woods, waters, aliments, active or unactive life, 
riches, indigence, habit, trades and profeffions deftructive of 
health, &c. The fecond comprehends the political, civil, and 
moral caufes that have an influence on population; fuch as re- 
ligion, government, laws, marriage, rights and privileges of 
feniority and male heirs, fubflitutions, capital punifhments, 
manners, cuftoms, luxury, taxes, war, marine colonies. In 
the conclufion of this part are feveral excellent confiderations 
on the means that may be employed, with the greateft profpect 
of efficacy, to fix in a country not only its natives, but the 
foreigners who have taken up their refidence in it, and to pre- 
vent emigrations. His obfervations alfo, here, concerning the 
connexion between population and the means of fubfiftence, the 
fettlements and regulations of political economy which tend to 
increafe the inhabitants of a nation, as alfo concerning the in= 
fluence of government on all the caufes that can diminifh the 
decline of population, are judicious, and every way worthy of 
attention, But there are few paflages in this work that pleafcd 
us more than what our Author propofes in order to prevent 
emigrations,—not on account of any thing new or uncommonly 
ingenious that is contained in his ideas on this head, but be 
caufe they breathe a fpirit of goodnefs and humanity. And, 
indeed, they are, at the fame time, folid and judicious ; for, 
after all, no methods of keeping people at home are fo likely to 
fucceed as thofe which render home agreeable; and thefe, un- 
doubtedly, are, the pofleflion of property; a facility of procur- 
ing the cenveniencies of life; the credit: and advantages at- 
tached to marriage; and a freedom from the oppreffions and 
terrors of arbitrary government: but thefe bleffings, with the 
ether articles of reformation propofed by our Author, though 

devoutly 
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devoutly to be wifhed for, can fcarcely be the objects of expec- 
tation and hope, in this iton age of political frenzy, and deter- 
mined profligacy in principle and manners. And, therefore, 
among the many curious queftions difcuffed in his work, we 
think he ought to have fet out with this preliminary one, 
Whether, in effec?, it would be advifeable or advantageous to proe 
mote and increafe population in France? A greater number of in- 
habitants would require an augmentation of the means and 
fources of fubfiftence: at prefent its cities contain more tradef- 
_ men than can be employed, and the country {warms with more 
\) wretches than its productions can feed: there is a fuperfluity 
of number in every order, which is one of the principal caufes 
of thofe emigrations of which our Author complains. The 
| fwarms of beggars and banditti that infeft the provinces, dif- 
cover rather an excefs than a defect of population, and while 
| the mifery of the inhabitants of that kingdom is fo great, it 
_ does not feem advifeable to take any fteps for increafing their 
‘ number. It is well known that during ten years paft, the 
quantity of corn imported into France has exceeded the exports 
of that commodity ; how many ufelefs hands muft there, of 
confequence, be in that nation, if 23 millions of inhabitants, 
and its extenfive and fertile territories are infufficient to furnifli 
| this neceflary article of fubfiftence? The American commerce 
will, perhaps, pour new fources of abundance into that king- 
; | dom; but when we confider the enormous expences they are at 
: in fitting out fleets, in the midft of their bankrupt indigence, 
to execute their commercial plans (formed fo perfidioufly, with 
a profligate contempt of all honourand principle) we have fome 
} reafon to hope that their American acquifitions will verify, in 
the iffue, the old maxim, Penny wife and pound foolifh. 
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Ar. III. 


Synonymes Latins et leurs diferentes Significations, avec des Exemples 
tires des meilleurs Auteurs, &t.—The Syxnontmous Terms of the 
Latin Language, and their different Significations, illultrated by 

. ' Examples, taken from the beft Authors, in imitation of the 

: Synonimes Francois, of the Abbé Gierarp, by M. Garvin 

? ‘Dumesnit, Profeffor of Rhetoric in the Univerfity of Paris, &c. 

8vo. Paris. 1777. 


— 


. HE very learned and ftill more ingenious Abbé GirarD, 
— undertook to prove, that the fynonimous terms of the 
- | French language, have each their refpective mark of diftinction, 
; though they are bound, in a clofe affinity, by fome idea that is 


| mmon to them all. We muft not imagine, fays that writer, 


| tha the terms, which we call /ynonimous, are fuch, rigoroufly 
- | Weaking, and bear all the minute characters of a perfeét re- 
| | kmblance, or that there is tbe fame uniformity in their fignifi- 
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cation, which we find in the drops of water that come from 
the fame fpring: for, if we examine the matter attentively, we 
fhall find, that this refemblance only confifts in a general idea, 
which ali the fynonymous terms announce, but which each 
modifies by fome acceflory idea, fome tint (if we may ufe the 
expreffion), that diverfifies or fhades the colour of the thought, 
and gives, thus, each word its diftinét and peculiar expreffion, 
The phenomena of colours, and the vaft, and fometimes im- 
perceptible variety in the fhades of each colour, may illuftrate 
the hypothefis of the Abbé Girard, who feems to be of opinion, 
that there are no two words in the French language that have 
precifely the fame fignification. He has laboured to prove this 
point in his tn work: We fay /aboured, for the compo- 
fition of the Syuonymes Francois, difcovers immenfe reading, 
and deep thinking. Befides, many of his diftinGions are wire- 
drawn, and feem rather elaborate and ingenious, than palpable 
and folid. But notwithftanding this, the book is excellent: it 
abounds with the knowledge of things as well as of words, and 
opens a rich fource of valuable and elegant inftruc&tion.—We 
with, that fomething of this kind were attempted for the im- 
provement of the Englifh language, in accuracy and precifion 
of expreffion : we want it greatly. 

The work, now before us, is compofed for the Latin lan- 
guage on the fame plan, which Girard fo happily formed and 
executed for the French: but our Author’s undertaking was 
neceffarily attended with greater difficulties, than that of his 
predeceflor and model. A critic, whofe labours are employed 
upon his native language, has, at hand, ample fuccours, 
which are not attainable by thofe who treat of either an ancient 
or a foreign tongue. He can every moment confult men of 
lerters, examine their decifions, with refpe& to the real figni- 
fication of words, and he may even appeal from their deci- 
fions to cuftom, which, according to Horace, is the jus et 
norma loquendi. Whereas, in order to enter into the fpirit of 
a dead language, and determine the true fignification of the 
terms that compofe it, a critic muft ftudy, with the deepeft at- 
tention, the various authors who have written in that language: 
He muft analyfe, combine, and compare them, with the 
greateft efforts of fagacity and application, in order to perceive 
the different fignifications of words, that feem to exprefs the 
fame idea. Patience, however neceflary, is not fufficient to 
enfure fuccefs in this difficult undertaking: he muft have a 
thorough acquaintance with the authors, be habituated to their 
general tone of expreffion, and keep in mind the peculiar ftyle 
and manner of each. 

Thefe qualities feem eminently to diftinguifh the Abbé 
GarRDIN from the Burmans, and other word-catchers, of that 
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pedantic tribe of Latinifts who live on fyllables, and neglect 
ideas ; who feed on the hufks of literature, fatten their heads 
and fwell their volumes with /cholia, and various readings, and 
Jeave out of their inquiries, the very purpofes which words and 
language were intended to anfwer. Accordingly, his work, 
notwithftanding fome defect arifing from diftin@tions, fometimes 
too fubtile and refined, and the obfcurity they muft naturally 
occafion, bears ftriking characters of judgment and precifion, 
and muft be of great ufe, not only to the youth who ftudy the 
Latin language, but alfo to the mafters, who teach it; nay, even 
to thofe mafters, whofe abilities are confiderable in that line, but 
whofe knowledge is rather the mechanical effet of habit, than 
the refult of reflexion and a philofophical fpirit. 

To give our readers an idea of the plan of our Author, and 
the manner in which he has executed it, we fhall lay before 
them fome articles, taken at random from the work; which 
is digefted into an alphabetical order, 

Abeffe, Diftare: 

ABESSE is employed to denote things, which may be removed 
from or brought nigh to, each other, whereas DISTARE is ap- 
plied to things that are fixed and immoveable, or which are 
confidered as fuch. The former term fuppofes only one fixed 
point, from whence one is removed, the Jatter exhibits two 
refpectively : Foro nimium diftare carinas jam grandis natu queri- 
tur, Horat. It would be improper to fay abeffe. Abeffe a 
domo paulifper maluit. Cic. It would be improper to fay 
diftare.—Again, Abeffe is more peculiarly and properly applied 
to perfons: as abfentem qui rodit amicum. Horat. Di/tantem 
would not be proper here. 

Abftinens, Continens, Modeftus, Moderatus, Temperans, Teme 
eratus. 

, ABSTINENS, from ads and fenere, who abftains: the term 
has a reference to thofe things that are without us, and more 
efpecially to the goods and property of others, 4b alienis mentes, 
oculos, manus abftinere. Cic.—CoONTINENS has a reference to 
our appetites and natural powers, as the Author fhews by ex- 
amples.—Mopestus, (quafi) ix modo /tans, fignifies moderate, 
reafonable, from habit, and in the general character. —Mope- 
RATUS, fignifies moderate, in fome given circumftance, and 
from fome peculiar confideration. Contumeltis impetitus modera- 
tum fe prebuit. Cic.—TEMPERANS, taken as an active parti- 
ciple, fignifies, the foftening of what is ftrong, rude, and vio- 
lent, by fomething that fweetens and calms, Vinum aqua tem- 
perare. Hor.—employed as an Adjeétive, it implies, the wife 
government of our appetites, even in the ufe and enjoyment of 
things that are Jawful. This is true: but the example that our 
Author alledges in fupport of this fignification, is not juft, 
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Temperantia eft rationis in libidinem, atque in alios non retes im. 
petus animi firma, et moderata dominatio, for the impetus non 
refi, are not lawful appetites, and in as far as they are non 
reéti, they have already got rid of the reins of government, but 
natural and lawful appetites are governed, when they are yet 
refli, and are kept within their proper bounds.—TEMPERATUus 
is the paflive of temperans, and therefore, we need not mention 
what our Author fays of it, He concludes this article, by ob- 
ferving, that Rapax is the oppofite of 4)/tinens,—Luxurisfus of 
Continens, —Petulans of Modeftus,—Effrenatus of Moderatus, and 
Libidinofus of Temperans. 
Acervus, Cumulus, Congeries, Strucs, Agger. 

AcErvUs, is a heap or aggregate of things of the fame kind, 
from ayepw congrege, acervus pecunia. Cic. Acervus fru- 
menti. Cic. Ut acervus ex fui generis granis, fic beata vita ex 
fui fimilibus partibus effict debet. Cic. CuMULUs, a confider- 
able heap or mafs, without any other diltinctive chara@er, 4- 
quarum cumulus. Ovid.—ConGERIEs, a heap of things brought 
together atthe fame time, from cum and gerere. Silve Congeries. 
Ovid.  Copiarum Congeries. Tacit. STRUES, is properly a 
heap of wood, Lignorum Strues. Liv.—AGGER, is more par- 
ticularly employed to denote a mafs or heap of earth. Foffas 
aggere complent. Virg.—The Author illiuftrates the diftinétive 
firnifications of thefe five words, by the following fentence: 
Cum obfidione premerentar, collatis in medium farcinis, et quotquot 
erant apud diticres non modo frumenti, fed etiain pecunie acervis, 
{aéia congeries 7x cumulum ingentem excrevit, cui defaffa circum 
humo et lignorum true, perpetuum circumdederunt aggerem, This 
is all well: but ufe often confounds thefe diftinctions, as ap- 
pears even from fome of the examples alleged by our Author 
in this ar.icle ; forthe St-ati Gallorum Cumul:, thew that cumulus 
is employed to denote an aggregate of beings of the fame kind, 
as well as acervus ; and we may add to this, that when Horace 
fays of the ant, ore trabiz, quodcumque poteff, atque addit 
acervo, the quodcumque here fhews, that the ant’s acervus was 
not a coi'ection of things of the fame kind. 
Confufe firagis acervum. FEn, Lib. vi. 

But here comes an article, that will ferve as a trial of the 
Abbe Garopin’s talent, at diftinguifhing terms that appear 
lynonymous : 

Mgritudo, molefiia, dolor, labor, angor, anxictas, follicituda, 
cura, moeror, trijtitia, affi:tiatio.—We think /abor might have 
been Icft out here, as being not over fynonimous with the 
reft: though the Author may defend himfelf by the authority 
of Cicero in this refpeét.—/MGritupo, a diforder of the foul. 
Migrituda eft perturbatio animi. Cic.—Turbidi animorum motus 
important egritudines anxias aique acerbas. Cic. The word 13 
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alfo peculiarly applied to a prefent evil. £/? enim acritudo 
opinia recens malt prafentis. Cic.—MotksTIA, is that perplexity 
and embarraflment, that vex us and follow us every where. 
Mbleftia eft egritudo permanens, Cic.—Do or, fignifies a pam- 
ful ftate of body or of mind. Dolor eff egritudo crucians. Cic. 
—Afper motus in corpore. Cic.—Lasor, Labour, (or as we 
think he ought to have tranflated it) a painful effort of the 
powers of the mind or body. Jntere/t aliquid inter laborem et 
dolorem: Sunt finttima omnino ; fed tamen differt aliquid: labor eft 
fun éiio qucdam vel animi, vel corporis gravioris oferis et munerts ; 
dolor autem mots afper in corpore. “Cie. —ANGOR, ano cuith, 
diftrefs, from ayxw, to fqueeze, ftrain, Angor eff . 
premens, Cic. ANxIETAS, is the character of a reftlefs mind ; 

js, as it were, a fundof uneafinels.  Auxietus prona ad ilies - 
moerensy femper ipfa fe follicitans. Cic. Efique aliud iracundum 
effe aliud iratum, ut differt anxietas ab angore. Cic.—SOLLIci- 
TUDO, mental pain, agitation, (we think, according to the 
examples he gives, that our Author fhould rather have tranflated 
it by the term Soucz, which exprefies an uneafine/s attended with 
thouvhtfulnefs; and this latter, we take to be the real mark of 
diftinction between /follicitudo and anxietas, nay, perhaps, alfo 
between /ollicttudo and cura). Saollicitudo eft egritudo cum cogita- 
tone. Cic.  Sollicitudo confcientie vexat impios. Cic.—Cura, 
care, (quait) cor urens, is a great mental pain, gravi jamdudum 
laucia cura. Virg.—The Author, we think, exprefles happily 
enouch the diftin@tions that may be made between the four laft 
of thefe fynonymes, viz. angor, anxietas, foilicitudo, and cura, 
inthe following Latin fentence: adverfo ca/u perculfian premit 
angor ; /uperftitiofum et animi fufpenfum aifeructat anxietas; pa- 
tremfamalias obfident {follicitudines 5 cupidiiati fervientem, aut 


fericulis et difficultatibus impeditum cure torquent. As to the 
three remaining terms, he diftinguifhes them thus: Adgeror ct 


mocftitia, a ftate of habitual, or permanent affliction; ALeror 
agritudo fiebilis. Cic. We believe the word flebilis bas been 
inferted here, by a miftake, inftead of /fabilis, which a:one 
proves, that the idea of permanence belongs’ to moeror. ‘The 
following examples alfo from Cicero, confirm this interpreta- 
tion, Acerorem minui, dolorem non potui.—ysacet in moerore fratcr 
meus. — TRISTITIA, forrow, which difcovers itieli by external 
marks, Lacrymis et triftitia te tradidifti. Cic. We doubt of 
the folidity of this difiinétion; the example here alleged is am- 
biguous, and the others made ule of by our Author, are no- 
thing to the purpofe, 

Comes, Socius, Sodalis. 

Comes, is properiy what the French call un ccmpacnen de 
voyage, i.e. a fellow-traveller, from cum and ire.—Ipfe comes 
Nifo graditur. Virg. Socius, is a compagnon de fortuiie, i. 
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the partaker of our fortune, cujus fugientis comes, rempublicam 
recuperantis focius effe debes. Cic. Periculorum facius. Cic.— 
SODALIs, un compagnon de plaifirs, i.e. a bottle-table com. 
panion, a comrade, epulabar cum fodalibus omnino modicé. Cic. 

There are certainly many articles in which the diftinGtion of 
the fynonymas are marked with too much obfcurity, arifing from 
fubtilty and refinement : The following one is not in that clafs: 

Crimen, Culpa, Peccatum, Delifium, Vitium, Noxa, Facinus, 
Nequitia, Scelus, Flagiiium, Maleficium, Nefas, Malitia. 

CrIMEN, is properly an accufation, or reproach, falfum cri- 
men in aliquem jacere. Cic, It, however, fometimes, (more 
efpecially in the Poets,) fignifies a crime.—CuLpa, a fault of 
a light kind, arifing from weaknefs: ef ft altqua culpa tenemur 
erroris humani, a ee certé Liberati fumus.—It is alfo fometimes 
ufed to denote licentioufnefs, impunity, faecunda culpe fecula, 
&c. Hor.—PeccatTumM, is the tran{greffion of a Jaw or order: 
Peccare eft quafi tranfire lineas. Cic.—DeELictTuM, is an omif- 
fion, from de and linguere.— Neceffe eff eum, qui velit peccare, 
aliguanda primum delinquere. Cic—ViTiuM, a blameable aétion, 
proceeding from inward corruption, a vice, Quod per fe ipfum 
vituperabile eff, id e0 ipfo vitium nominatum puto. Cic.—Noxa, 
from ncceo, is a light fault, that ig detrimental to fome perfon. 
Facinus, is a bold, daring, action, and taken, alone, ir 
denotes a bad action, but aflumes a contrary fenfe, when joined 
to an epithet, as preclarum facinus.x—NEQUITIA, diflolutenefs, 
effeminacy, Nequitia ab eo quod nequicquam cf in tali viro, ex quo 
idem nibilt dicitur. Cic.—SCELUS, an enormous crime, an 
action, which favours of cruelty and impiety. Dete/tabile fcelus. 
Cic—FLaAGITIUM, is applied to thofe crimes, that have a more 
peculiar character of fhamefulnefs. Stupra et adulteria, et omne 
tale flagitium.—MALrFICIUM, is applied in general to every 
bad action. LExercitus tranfit fine maleficio. Cic.—NEFAS, an 
action prohibited by the divine laws: numerous examples.— 
MALitTia, malice, wickednefs, (the Author ought to have 
added) malevolence, craft and cunning. Malitia perverfitatem 
fonat, cum aliquis, data operd, malé agit. Erafm. Malitia eft 
verfuta et callida nocendi ratio. Cic. 

All thefe diftinctions are elegantly expreffed in the following 
fentence, compofed by our Author to fet them off, Crimen 
anfam nocendi przbet malevolis : Cu/pam omnem vitare ne vir 
quidem honeftiffimus ufque poteft: nullum eft intra jufti recti- 
que fines peccatum :—omne deliétum fugit vir diligens et offici- 
orum memor:—nihil in fe witi potitur religiofus, bonzque 
famz cupidus:—alieniffimus eft ab omni noxd vir prudens et 
benevolus:—longeé abhorret a neguitia modeftus et temperans - 
—audentis eft quodcunque facinus :—verfuti et perfidi malitia: 
\-improbi ¢t violenti maleficium ; flagitium corruptioris, aut 
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jgnavi ac timidi:—/celus atrocis ac jamdudum perverfi ;—xefas 
jmpii et facrilegi. 

Corufcare, lucere, rutilare, micare, feintillare, fulgurare. 

CoRuUsCARE from xopuc, a helmet, to glitter, or gleam. 
Flamma inter nubes corufcat. Cic. Adtively, haffamque corufcat 
(brandifhes). Virg.—Lucere to fhine, to give light, from 
lux. Luna, que lucet aliena luce. Cic.—RUTILARE, to exhi- 
bit a fplendor or brighinefs like that of gold. urum rutilat. 
Plin. Come promiffa et rutilate. Liv.—Micare, to fhine at 
{hort intervals, from mice, which fignify thote little fplen- 
did grains, that are obferved in fand: Crebris muicat ignibus 
ather. Virg. Micare fignifies alfe to fpring; jam vero vena et 
arteri@ micare non definunt. Cic. Micare digitis, is ufed by 
Cicero to exprefs an Italian play with the fingers.—ScInTIL- 
LARE toemit fparks. Cum teffa ardente viderent fcintillare cleum. 
Plin. Ut cculi feintillant vide. (See how her eyes {parkle !) 
Plaut.—-FULGURARE to fend forth lightnings. ‘Fove tonante et 
fulgurante. Cic. 


We fhall give but one example more of our Author’s plan, 
and his manner of executing it. 

Clemens, muitis, dulcis, lenis, fuavis, comis, humanus, blandus, 
facilis, manfuetus, mifericors, plactdus, indulgens. 

CLEMENS, is a perfon, who does not fubmit to the impulfe 
of fudden gufts of anger, but poflefles an habitual tranquillity 
of mind. L£¢/t fatis clemens fum difputando, tamen, interdum foleo 
fubirafci. Cic. Clementia eff, per quam animi, temeré in odium 
alicujus concitati, comitate retinentur. Cic.—MuIr1s, is properly 
applied to ripe fruit, undemia mitis. Virg. And figuratively 
to mildnefs of character and foftening of pain, mitis fapientia 
Lali. Hor. Patientia mitiorem dolorem facit. Cic.—Dutcis 
regards tafte, or the palate: Dulcior melle: Ovid. Muj/ium 
dulce. WVirg. Figuratively, Dulciffima epiftola. Cic.—LeEnis, 
is, in its original fenfe, applicable to ‘the touch, from Anvos 
wool. It is oppofed to afper: apra lenis. Ovid. Figuratively, 
habe animum lenem. Teren. Concilium lene. Hor.—Suavis 
relates to the fmell: Odor fuavis et jucundus. Cic. Figura- 
tively, fuavis homo, Ter.—ComIs, polite, civil, comis erga alios. 
(This example proves nothing.)—Humanus, humane. The 
examples here alledged are palpable and numerous.— BLANDWs, 
infinuating, fmooth, engaging: Ut pueris dant cruftula blandi 
doctores. Hor. Blandus is fometimes taken in 2n unfavourable 
fenfe: Blande mendacia lingua. Ovid.—Facitis, yielding, 
who grants a thing with eafe, who makes no difficulties; {i fa- 
ciles nos habuerint ad concedendum. Cic. Antonius in caufis reci- 
piendis facilis erat. Cic.—Mansuetus, tractable, geutle, 
(quafi) manu affuetus. Quafo cur tam fubito manfuetus in fenatu 
[uerit, cum in edittis tam fuiffet ferusm—MASERICORS is one who 
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is affected and moved at a view of the mifery of others : ALi/ericor- 
dia eft agritudo rebus adverfis.—PLacinus, peaceable, placable, 
from placare: cum fervet maxim- tum placidum ut ovem reddo. Ter, 
Aliquem iratum, placidum ac mollem redacre. Cic. Placida ac lenis 
fencétus Cic. Somnus deorum placidtffimus. Ovid. — INDULGENs 
indulgent, a perion who refules nothing : Pater nimis indulgens 
guicquid, ego afirinxi, relaxat. Cic.—The Author concludes 
this article by the following oppojfites. The oppolite of clemens 
is iracundus, vindiéie cupidus: the oppofite of mitis is acerbus, 
of lenis, afper, crudelis—of fuavis, graveclens — of comis, agrestis, 
irux-—-of humanus, inmanis—of blandus, mole/?us, contume- 
liofus,—of dulcis, amarus in the figurative feniv, smjucundus, 
invifus: of facilis, diffeiis: of maniuetus, fers: of placidus, 
agitatus, pccellofus,; and in another fenfe, adverfus, infefus, 
becaule placidus fignifies alfo favourable: <Adfs 0, placidufque 
guves. Virg.-~And lattly, the oppolite of indulgens is feverus, 

Thefe fpecimens are iufiicient to fhew the defign, tendency, 
and merit of this ufviul work; which, in the compafs of 520 
pages, conveys a real trealuce of latin erudition, and renders 
words, by elegant and judicious illuftrations, the inftruments 
of unfolding the knowledge of zhings. The philofopher will 
receive as much pleafure from the Jabours of the Abbé GaArDIN, 
as the grammarian ;—and the man of talte wall not find it defti- 
tute of entertainment, 





A-a vt. IV. 

Bref Rerande en Refa til [/land, &¢.—Letters containing an Account 
of a Voyage 1o Iceland, in the Year i772. 8vo. Upfal. 1777. 
With thirtven Pilates. 

F the multitude of publications to which the little, cold, 
dreary territory of lceland has given rife, there is none fo 

exempt from the qualities of “ttle, cold, and dreary, as that now 
before us, ‘Thefe lette:s were written by M:'wo Van Troi, 
court-preacher at Stockholm; who undertook the vovage of Ice- 
land in the year 1772, in company with Meflrs. Banks and 
Solander. Each letter treats of a particular fubje&; fo that the 
whole of the collection feems to be no more than the obferva- 
tions of the Author, digefted from his journal into an epiftolary 
form, and thus addrefled to feveral of his friends. And, in- 
deed, they are an agreeable and elegant prefent; We did not 
think that the frigid uniformity, which we have always fup- 
pofed in this dufky region (Hecla excepted) could have fur- 
nifhed our Author with that variety of defcription, which 
pleafes fo much in thefe letters ; and which is agreeably fet off 
with a warm aiid rapid flyle, and a confiderable number of re- 
flexions, which difcover both judgment and taife. 
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The fubjeéts, treated in thefe letters, are fo much the more 
worthy of attention, that they form, together, a compleat hif- 
tory of Iceland. Materials have not been wanting; for Mr. 
TRo!L, befides the knowledge, derived from his own obferva- 
tions, feems to have acquired much alfo from the legion of 
authors who have written concerning this ifland. He has 
placed at the head of his work, a lift of an hundred and five 
books, which contain accounts of it, more or lefs ample. His 
own account of Iceland exhibits to us fucceffively the follow- 
ing objecéts—the effects of fire in that region—the nature of its 
territory—the arrival of the Normans— the laws, policy, and 
politicks of the Icelanders—the ftate of their churches—their 
tafte, propenfities, cuftoms, dreis, buildings, food, occupa- 
tions, and method of meafuring time—their difeafes—their 
cattle, hunting and fifhing—their commerce, literature, lan- 
guage, and printing-prefles—their ancient monuments and re- 
mains, their poetry, their vulcanos, and their warm fprings. 

The fummit of Mount Hecla was the principal object of the 
philofophical ambition of our Author and his company; and 
they travelled over between fifty and fixty miles of /eva to ob- 
tain their end. No travellers, before them, had ventured fo 
high ; and therefore the defcription our Author eives of this 
famous volcano, may naturally be fuppofed more accurate than 
any one hitherto given, The eruption had ceafed only ten days 
before their arrival. Before they had got half way in their 
afcent, they perceived the fummit without fnow ; and the ther- 
mometer, which ftood at 24 degrees in the open air, rofe to 
153 when they approached the volcano, 

Our Author conliders the whole of Iceland, as the produc- 
tion of fire; whofe activity, during a courfe of ages, has 
thrown up, by fucceffive eruptions, a great number of rocks, 
whofe fummits, united by new explofions, form the bafis of this 
ifland. ‘To fupport this hypothefis (which the Jate difcoveries 
with refpect to the nature and effects of volcanos fingular] 
favour) the ingenious Author enumerates, circumftantially, the 
effects of fiery eruptions on feveral parts of the ifland, for 800 
years paft, The fummit of the higheft mountain in that region, 
which forms the middle of the ifland, is 5000 feet above the 
level of the fea, according to an experiment made with Rams- 
den’s barometer, The hot fprings are unequal in warmth, 
from 189 to 213 degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer. Thefe 
{prings are often perceived even on mountains of ice. As to 
the form and matter of thefe rocks, both teftify, that they (the 


_ Tocks) are the production or effect of a fubterraneous fire, and 


they refemble exaétly, in many places (with refpe& to the 


_ fubftance of which they are compofed) the Bafaltic rocks of 


Staffa 
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Staffa in Scotland. The hot fprings, according to our Author 
are very numerous in the neighbourhood of Hecla; there are 
between forty and fifty, of various colours and different degrees 
of limpidnefs. The principal of thefe is the Geyer, which runs 
through a canal of ninety feet diameter, and a grotto of fifty. 
fix. The earth, in the neighbourhood of this fpring, is ina 
ftate of agitation; its tremulous motion is perceived at the 
diftance of 500 fathoms, and a fubterraneous noife is heard, 
which has fome refemblance to the report of acannon. Ie js 
not furprifing that the fuperftition of the people has placed here 
the entrance of hell. 

The Icelander, fays our Author, is naturally ferious, and is 
feldom feen to Jaugh. His greateft entertainment is to hear the 
recital of ancient hiftory. He is honeft, credulous, fuperfti- 
tious and obftinate. ‘The houfes of the iflanders are built of 
the wood which is often caft on their fhores from different re- 
gions; fuch as northern Tartary, Virginia, and Carolina; 
fome are built of lava, and they are all covered with a kind of 
turf. Their nourifhment is poor enough; confifting ordinarily 
of dried fifh, rank butter, milk and water, fome flefh, and a 
kind of pap made of mofs. ‘They have no corn of their own 
growth; and the Danifh company fends them fo little, that 
there is no peafant, who is furnifhed with a quantity fufficient 
for four months in the year, generally {peaking. ‘The greateft 
part of their large cattle have no horns: the horfes and fheep 
pafs the winter in liberty, as the inhabitants formerly did the 
whole year. They have no forefts; and trees are at prefent 
very rare in that country; though, fays the Author, if we judge 
by the ligneous femi-petrifications that are frequently dug up, they 
mutft have been formerly in great abundance. . This is not a ne 
ceffary conclufior from the fact, whence it is deduced ; fince the 
wood carried by the winds and waves from Northern Tartary, 
Virginia, and Carolina to the coafts of Iceland, from time im- 
memorial, may have imperceptibly funk, in confiderable quan- 
tities, into the earth; and thus have occafioned the petrifactions 
in queftion. One of thefe hypothefes is as probable as the 
other. Certain it is, and our Author exprefsly acknowledges it, 
that the pines and firs, that are planted in Iceland, do not grow 
above three foot high. Sheep, according to his account, fuc- 
ceed perfectly well in Iceland. There are peafants, whofe 
flocks amount toftwo, three, nay fometimes to four hundred. The 
Iceland fheep have often five or fix horns: their ears are ered, 
and their tails fhort; they furnifh excellent wool, which 1s 
never fhorn, as the Icelanders let the fleeces remain almoft till 
they fall of themfelves, and then, taking them off all at once, 


they perceive a new ficece fpringing, or rather peeping —— 
under 
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under the cover of the old. They are fond of the herb cochlearia ; 
which fattens them confiderably. ‘The floating plains of ice 
that fometimes arrive from Greenland on the coafts of Iceland, 
occafion, by a bitter acceffion of cold, the death of many ani- 
mals ; and the bears, that are fometimes carried thither on thefe 
floating plains, exercife the adtivity of the natives, who attack 
them with pikes, immediately on their arrival. 

The difeafe, which our Author calls the /chaarbock, feems to 
be no other than the leprofy; as is proved ina memoir fubjoined 
to thefe letters, by Mr. Back, a phyfician of note. The 
rickets (which on the Continent is fo abfurdly and generally 
called the Englifh malady) has manifefted itfelf among the Ice 
landers of late years; as alfo the venereal difeafe, which was 
unknown there before the year 1753. ‘Their hot fprings are, 
however, falutary, and perform a multitude of furprifing cures, 
both in the laft mentioned and other complaints, 

The ancient Swedifh language is ftill fpoken in the internal 
parts of the ifland; but its purity has been greatly corrupted on 
the coafts, where they have occafion to trade with the Danes. 
Some tafte for literature is kept up among the better fort, by 
learned men, who have ftudied at Copenhagen. The firft 
printing-prefs known in that ifland was brought thither bya 
Swede, in the year 1520: and our Author has in his pofleffion 
a folio bible, printed in Iceland, in the vulgar tongue, in 1584: 
The Swedes and Danes have carried off fo many manufcripts 
from this ifland, that, at prefent, there are few to be met with 
init. Our Author examines and compares together their tradi- 
tions and their annals, and gives his opinion of their poetry ; 
which appears to him, generally {peaking, infipid and obfcure; 
though he acknowledges that there are exceptions to this general 
eftimate ; and obferves that fome of the poetical produ@tions of 
the Icelanders are remarkable for elevation both of thought and 
expreflion, and for ftriking images and happy comparifons *. 
The bards of this frozen and volcanic region, are pompous in their 
eulogies, and keen in their fatires. 








_— 


* For fome fpecimens of the Icelandic poetry, we may refer our 
Readers to the 53d volume of our Review, p. 493 of the Appendix; 
in which we gave an account of two curious Danifh publications, 
relative to the ancient and modern hiftory of that ifland, 
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Memoires de i” Academie Imperiale et Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres 
de Bruxelles, &c.--Memoirs of the Imperial and Royal Academy 
cf Sc.ences and Belles Lettres of Brufielss Volume I *. 


S this volume is rich in materials, and contains a great 
number of interefting Memoirs, we fhall confine ourtelves 
at prefent to thefe latter, without mentioning the tranfactions of 
the Academy at their different affembl:es, from the sth of May, 
1769, to the 4th of December 1776, contained in a journal, 
where we find gue/tions propojed, and extracts of difcourfes publicly 
read by the members, or prefenged by candidates for the prizes, 
&c. 

The firft Memoir in this volume exhibits the firft aftronomical 
obfervations that have been made in the Auftrian Netherlands, 
and for which the Academy is indebted to Mr. Picor, an 
Englifh gentleman, who has undertaken this tafk in order to 
rectify the geographical maps of thefe Provinces, which are ex- 
ceffively inaccurate. 

Memoir II. Concerning the Proportions of Cafks, and a univer~ 
[al Standard to be ufed in Gauging, by the Abbe Marc1. 

Memorr III. Concerning the advantages that might be obtained 
by naturalizing the Vigon in the Low Countries, and particularly in 
the Province of Luxemburg, by the Abbe Nexis. The Vigon, 
which the Spaniards call Vicunas, and which the writers of na- 
tural hiftory diftinguifh by the denomination of Camelus La- 
niger, is an animal of Peru. It is a kind of middle fpecies 
between the fheep and the goat, and feems to partake of the na- 
ture of both. It is a moft ufeful quadruped, is fed without any 
expence, and is employed by the Peruvians to carry their goods, 
The wool of thefe animals is highly efteemed, and is wrought 
into hats, bonnets, gloves, handkerchiefs, and carpets remarkable 
for their beauty, As they inhabit the cold and mountainous re- 
gions of Peru, and are numerous in the diftri¢ts that lie con- 
tiguous to the ftreights of Magellan, the Author of this Memoir 
fhews the analogy between thefe parts of America and the pro- 
vince of Luxemburg, and the great advantages that muft accrue 
to the manufactures of that country from the naturalization of 
thefe animals, in the fingle article of the improvement of wool. 
He propofes alfo the introduction of theep trom Barbary and 
Spain, for the fame purpofe. 

In the fourth Memoir, Don Mann, the very learned and 
ingenious Prior of the Englifh Carthufian monaftery at Nieu- 
port, gives a curious account of the antient /late of the maritime 
parts of Flanders, the fucceflive changes they have undergone, 
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and the caufes which produced them ; as alfo of the tides on that 
coaft, compared with the height of the different parts of the 
adjacent country. He proves, by feveral plaufible arguments, 
that the ftrait, which feparates Calais from Dover, was formerly 
an ifthmus, that was wafhed away by extraordinary tides, acting 
in different direétions, and that a part of the Belzic provinces 
was covered by the waters of the ocean, whofe ancient coaft or 
boundary was formed by a chain of mountains, which com- 
menced at Dunkirk and extended as far as Dantzic. He men- 
tions the different inundations, that have fubmerged, in part, 
feveral towns of Flanders in later times; and obferves, that 
there are ftill in that province, feveral diftricls, which are yet 
below the level of the tides. Such are the low lands about 
Calais, Dunkirk, and other places, which are eight or nine feet 
below the level of the high tides, and more efpecially feven or 
eight thoufand acres of ground between Furnes and Bergues, 
which are thirteen feet below the high tides, and are not, per- 
haps, fix hours in the day, above the actual {urface of the fea. 
After a defcription of thefe diftri¢ts, that would certainly be 
adapted to in{pire terror into their inhabitants, if cuftom did not 
render the moft perilous fituations familiar, the ingenious Aca- 
demician lays down a plan for the formation and reparation of 
dikes, in order to ward off thefe dangers. For an adequate idea 
of this plan we muft refer the reader to the work at large. 

Memoir V. contains Philofophical Objervations made chiefly 
in the Province of Luxemburg. By Mr. NeepHam. Theie 
obfervations were made during the learned Abbe’s aftronomicat 
excurfion with Mr. Pigott, and relate principally to the beit 
method of improving Jands to which nature has not granted a 
rich vein of fertility. ‘This Memoir is worthy of the attention 
of intelligent hufbandmen, who will fee here an attempt to 
evince the abfurdity of burning land, which, Mr. Nezpaam, 
contends, is only the fource of a temporary profit, attended with 
pernicious confequences. 

Memorr VI. Concerning Eleftricity, confidered as a moving or 
aétive Fluid, in Piants and in the human Body. By the Abbe a? 
EVERLANGE DE VITRY. ‘There are tome new appearances of 
the efficacy of electricity in this paper ; but they appear to us too 
hypothetical to be adopted, before experience has more palpably 
fet her feal to them, 

The feventh Memorr, compofed by M. RosBert pe Lim- 
BOURG, relates to the Natural Hiffory of that part of ancient 
Belgium, which comprehends the dittricts of the dutchies of Lim- 
bourg and Luxemburg, of Stavelot and Liege, which are fituated 
between the Maefe and the Rhine, and extend to the confines of 
the Netherlands. The Author inquires how far the ocean, fub- 


terraneuus eruptions, currents, and meteors, may have contributed 
to 
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to form the inequalities, that diftinguith thefe diftrits from the 
country on the other fide of the Maefe, and that towards Hol- 
land: he confiders the different kinds of furfaces that are vifible 
in this country, as alfo its precipices, {prings, mountains, and 
caves. He defcribes circumftantially the vegetable productions, 
foffils, clays, ftones, marbles, which are to be found there in 
all forts of fituations, and enters with fagacity into a detail of the 
phyfical caufes of each object. 

The fubjcé& of the eighth Memorr is a diforder fometimes 
occafioned by the eating of mufcles. The hiftory of that 
diforder, the natural hiftory of mufcles, and of a fort of Stellg 
Marina which is fuppofed by the Author of this Memoir (M. 
Beunie, Phyfician at Antwerp), to be the caufe of the diforder 
in queftion, are largely treated here, and deferve the attention of 
naturalifts, phyficians, and mufcle-eaters.—It is well known, 
that vcry difagreeabie accidents fometimes, though indeed, but 
very rarely, have attended the eating of mufcles, {uch as eryfipe- 
latous inflammation, cutaneous eruptions, infupportable itching 
over all the body, great reftlefsnefs and agitation; and though 
thefe are eafily removed by oil, milk, and emetics, and never 
have been known to prove mortal (as far as we are informed), 
yet they have an alarming afpect, and make the patient fuffer 
grievoully. Some authors have pretended, that thefe noxious 
effeéts of the fhell-fifh under confideration, never take place, 
but between the Vernal and Autumnal Equinox, and our Aca- 
demician feems more or lefs inclined to adopt this opinion, for 
he recommends abftinence from mufcles during the months of 
May, June, July and Augutt. 

The caufe of thefe noxious effects in the mufcle, is, according 
to our Author, totally accidental. ‘They are occafioned by a 
kind of Stella Marina, a little fea infect, pretty common 
about the mouth of the Scheld, which fometimes lodges itfelf 
in the mufcle, in queft of food, and whofe fpawn is fo cauftic 
and inflammatory, that, even when applied outwardly. to the 
fkin, it produces itching and fwellings, that are painful and 
difagreeable in a high degree. The itching occafioned by touch- 
ing the fpawn of the Stella Marina is removed by vinegar: and 
this known fact induced Dr. Beunie to prefcribe the internal 
ufe of vinegar, after bleeding, evacuations, and emetics. His 
method confifts in recommending a large quantity of refrefhing 
beverage, and every hour, three ounces of vinegar diluted with 
water. This remedy feems to us more adapted to the hypothefis 
of thofe medical gueflers, who impute the diforder in queftion 
to an, unperceived commencement of putrefaction in the mufcle, 
than, to the opinion of our Academician, Vinegar is a power- 
ful antifeptic, and there is no fort of putrefaétion moxe noxious 
and offenfive than that of fith. Pe. 
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The ninth Memoir, by the Abbé ViTRI, treats of the AZineral 


iVaters of Sauchoir, and the 

Tenth, by Dr. GopDART, contains an explication of the void 
fpaces that are obfervable in holes under furfaces of ice, on bad 
roads. Thefe holes are dry, urider the ice, during the nigh¢ 
and in the morning,—and the water returns in the courfe of the 
day. The Author accounts for this, by the cold’s condenfing 
the air in the pores of the earth, and thus leaving, in thefe pores 
a void {pace into which the weight of the atmo/phere prefles the 
water in the night—whereas the dilatation of the above-men- 
tioned air, by the heat, during the day, fills the pores and makes 
the water return. 

In the eleventh Memorr, Don Mann points out the methods 
of arriving at acomplete theory of meteorological fcience. This 
jngenious paper contains feveral curious directions and obferva- 
tions; but are they reducible to practice? That is the queftion. 
When he recommends a ftrict uniformity in the manner of com- 
pofing regifters of obfervations, that thofe of different nations, 
academies, and philofophers, may the more eafily be compared to- 
gether, he gives good advice, which may be followed with more 
or lefs accuracy, Again—when he propofes, that the obferver: 
of nature fhould determine, before-hand, the phenamena, which 
are to be refpectively the objects of their attention, and of their 
combining powers, his propofal is rational, and not impractie 
cable; and if he had added fome directions with refpeéct to the 
manner of placing the obfervers, fo as that the fame phenomenon 
might be contemplated in different parts of the globe, all this 
might be carried into execution: It is in effeét the eafieft part of 
bufinefs.—What follows, is altioris indaginis, and muft be ath 
tended with more difficulties. —To analyfe the fubftance of each 


_ meteor, fo as to feparate the four elements that compofe it, and 


calculate the precife quantity of power and activity, that each, 
in particular, contributes towards its formation and finifhing ; 
this is an arduous undertaking, nor is it lefs fo to take into con- 
fideration not only the influence of the clements, but alfo the 


| effects of the electrical fluid and phlogifton. This latter, ac- 


cording to our learned Prior, is the principal agent in the ma- 
terial world, the main {pring of almoft all the phenomena of 
nature, and is, accordingly, in different quantities, diffufed 


_ through and combined with, all material fubftances ; and there- 


fore it is a moft important object of attention in meteorological 


'_obfervations. The electrometer is one of the principal initru- 
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ments that muft be employed in thefe refearches, as by it we may 
alcertain, at all times, the quantity of the electrical Auid, that 
is actually in the atmofphere.—This fagacious inquirer has, 
from a variety of obfervations, been led to think (and he is not 
the ficft that has bit upon this fcent) that the variations of the 
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Joad-ftone depend much upon the modifications of the ele@ricaf 
fluid, nay, that they are often its direct and immediate effeé, 
He om feveral times obferved thefe irregular magnetic variations 
during the great Northern lights (aurore Boreales) more efpe- 
cially in the year 1767. He therefore is of opinion, that this 
magnetic Diineaenn (whi ich he would willingly denominate 
electrical attrattions, and irregalar, momentary, mag rnetic vibrations) 
is to be almoft wholly attributed to a quantity of phil osifton » largely 
impregnated with metallic particles, which it railes with itfelf 
from the bofom of the earth, and with which neverthelefs, it is 
irregularly loaded, more on one fide than on another. Hence 
the learned Redewician concludes, that thefe irrezular magnetic 
vibrations will furnifl certatn principles or criteria to difting utfh 
and determine the phlogiftic a and metallic fubftances, that enter 
into the formation of igneous meteors, and to afcertain, by a 
proper analyfis, their re(peétive quantities in the effects that are 

roduced : and he alfo obferves, that the mazuetometer, invented 
by Mr. Needham, will be of great ufe in this analyits. 

Another thing, which our Academician recommends to the 
meteorolocical obferver, is toafcertain, by the ufe of proper in- 
ftruments, the qualities of the air, fuch asheat, cold, weight, 
drynefs and moifture. From hence he takes occafion to thew, 
why the mercury rifes in the baromcter, when the air is pure and 
difenzaged from humid vapours, and confequently is grown 
lichter, and defcends when the air is moift and heavy. His ex- 
plication of this appearance is derived from the elafticity of the 
air, which he confiders as the caufe of the variations of the 
rifting and falling of the mercury, and not the different degrees 

f the weight of the atmofphere, as hath been generally ima- 
gined, Wh nen the weight of the atmofphere increafes, fays he, 
“~ elafticity is diminithed ; and when its weight is diminifhed, 

ts elatticity: is proportionably increafed.—T his is not a new dif- 
covery: it has been prefented under feveral interefting afpects by 
the Acabemiciaus of Berlin, as we have had occafion to fhew in 
one of our former Appendixes. 

After having pointed out the method of forming a complete 
metcorolozical “theory, and the inftruments that muft be em- 
ployed for this purpofe, our Academician lays down the follow- 
ing general rules, which are proper to direét the obferver of na- 
ture : : 1. Thofe combinations of the elements of the atmofphere, 
that are the fame, n their kind and in their degree, combined 
with the climate and feafon, will produce the fame effects, the 
{ame meteorological phenomena.—2. ‘The fame variation of one 
or more of thefe caufes, in the fame circumftances, will always 
produce effects, different in proportion to the variation of the 
caufes—3. The fame combination of caufes in different circum- 


{tances will always produce a diverfity in the effects, propor- 
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(of St. Boniface, together with Kefleé 
(ofthe Belgic nations. —Thefe two laft and the concluding Me- 
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tioned to the combination and the diverfity of circumftances.— 
4. The non-exiftence or ab{c1ice of one or more of thefe ele- 
ments, in the combination of caufes, will always diminifh, in 
the effects, whatever has been proved, by a long feries of ob- 
fervations, to be the refult of thofe particular caufes which are 
wanting.—5. Cauies directly oppofite, either wholly or in part, 
will produce cfie€ts directly contrary in whole or in part, in 
proportion to the caufes, &c. This Ademetr is terminated by 
an enumeration of the objects, which cought to be principally 
attended to in a ferics of meteorological obfervations, and with 
a table containing the plan or form of a regifter for compicte 
obfervations. 

In the twelfth Memorr, the fame ingenious Academician, 
makes feveral obfervations on the congelation of fea-water, which 
he fhews to be a fact afcertained by repeated experiments, and 
deducible even from the jarring relations of travellers, when 
they are properly examined. 

The thirteenth Memoir is thus entitled, De la formation 
d'une formule Generale pour l'integration et la fommation @ une fuite 
de putffances quelconques dont les racines forment une progreffion arith= 
metique « differences finics quelconques. By Mr. Bournons, 

Memoir XIV. Concerning the Nature of the common Salt, ufed 
by the ancient Gauls and Germans, by M. RonpEavu.—MeE- 


/moir XV. by M. de Limsourg, junior, relates to the Na- 


tural Hiftcry of Fojfils in the Netherlands. 

The three following Memoirs are of an hiftorical kind. The 
arft treats of the Religion of the Inhabitants of ancient Belgium; and 
init the Author, M. pE RocHEs, undertakes to prove, that the 
religion of this people was plain, and conformable to the dictates 


| of reafon, and the primitive notions of a Supreme Being, until, 
| by their mixture with the Gauls and Romans, their worfhip was 


corrupted with the various abfurdities and fuperftitions of Druz- 


| ifm and Polytheifm -—.The fecond contains the Reflections of 


the Abbé NELIs, upon an ancient Monument in the diftriét of 
Tournay, commonly called, the Stone of Brunehaut :—The 


third exhibits an examination of this queftion-—Has the Tufczan 


Language any analogy to the Belgic?—and the fourth contains 


the explication of a very difficult Jetter in the epiftolary colleGion 


“tions on the ancient Poetry 


Moir, concerning the Origin of Printing, are the productions of 
M. pe Rocues, and do honour to his learning and induftry, 
though they may not prove generally interefting. At the end 


of this volume we find an extract of the meteorological obferva- 
ions, made at Bruflels and in Hainault, between the years 1763 


ind 3772. 





We learn by the account given in this volume of the papers 


‘tad at the different fittings of the Academy, that all have not 
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been printed, not even all of thofe that were compofed by the 
members of that learned affimbly. Su h are the reflections of the 
Abbé Marci on Academies and Univerfities,—An Account of 
the State of the feventeen Provinces of the Netherlands, from the 
earlief? Period of their Hiftory to the Treaty of Rheims, in the year 
g80, by the Abbé Causstn—Mr. NeEpuam’s Report con- 
cerning the Lizht-houfe which has been lately conftructed at Oftend— 
Don Mann’s Latin Differtation concerning the ufefulnefs and ne- 
ceffity of an acquaintance with the learned Languages,—as alfa con- 
cerning the true Signification of the TETRAGRAMMATON, and the 
right and genuine manner of pronsuncing itt—A Memoir concerning 
the Aerial Tides, or the Effects produced on the Earth’s Atmofphere by 
the combined ation of the Sun and the Moon, by Don Mann. We 
are given to expect the publication of this laft Memoir, ina 
fubfequent volume; we fhould alfo be glad to fee the preceding 
one, however Cabaliftical its afpe&t may bee—D. Mann is an 
original genius, an interefting mixture of Spanifh fervor and 
Englifh folidity, both accompanied with extenfive learning and 
adorned with a liberal and generous turn of mind. There are 
feveral other Memoirs of this ingenious Academician, mentioned 
here as defigned for the fecond volume; and we hope the fol- 
Jowing (with refpect to which we have no promife of that kind, 
and which have alfo been read to the Academy) will not be 
omnitted—viz-—His Memoir concerning the Soil, Climate and At- 
mofphere of Maritime Flanders, the Meteorological Phenomena, that 
reign in that Country, and the influence of all thefe on the gentus, 
conftitution and health of the Inhabitants, and alfo upon the Animals 
in that Diftrié?.— Memoir concerning the Natural Hiftory of the Nore 
thorn Ocean andits Fifheries.— Memoir concerning the new Lands and 
flands, which have rifen fucceffively above the Surface of the Ocean, to- 
cether with an Inquiry into the Phyfical Caufes of their Formation.—An 
Examination of the Effects and Phensmena, produced by pouring 
diferent kinds of O:l into Water, either calm or in motion; founded 
xpon @ Series of Experiments made on that Suhjeét.—We hope alfo 
to fee, in the fecond or fome fubfequent volume, among other 
Memoirs of the Abbe NEEDHAM (that have been read and pro- 
mifed to the public) his New Refearches concerning the Nature and 
Occonomy of Bees, accompanied with fome pratical Inftruthons, 
adapted to perfec? this Branch of rural improvement and indaftry. 
‘The Obfervations of M. Moranp, concerning the danger of the 
purgative and emetic properties of certain Medicinal Plants, were 
read to the Academy, and deferve to be communicated to the 
public. ‘The root of Bryony and the feeds of the vulgar Geni/fa 
or Broom, are the plants whofe dangerous effeds are difcufled in 
this Memoir. The Academy, from a regard to public utility had 


determined to publifh feparately the excellent Memoir of Von 
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Foufes from the dreadful effects of Fire, and the Reader will pof- 
fibly find an account of it in this prefent Appendix. 





— 


Ar. VI. 


Memoire fur la meilleure maniere de confiruire les Alembics et Fourneaux 
propres a la Diftillation des Vins, pour en tirer les Eaux-de Vie.— 
A Memoir concerning the beft Method of conftruéting Alembics 
and Furnaces proper for diftilling Wines, in order to draw from 
them Spirituous Liquors: By Mr. Bs aumg, Member of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy at Paris, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
&c, Paris. 8vo, 1778, 


HIS Memoir, which obtained the prize propofed by the 

Company, called the Free Society of Emulation, was im- 
patiently expected by the Public, both on account of its own 
merit, and the great and well-deferved reputation of its author. 
Thus feveral deficient and faulty copies of it were fpread abroad, 
to fatisfy the avidity of chemifts and diftillers: but the edition 
now before us, publifhed by Didot, the bookfeller, is the 
genuine and unmutilated work of Mr. BEaumé; ample and 
circumftantial, full of curious obfervations and new defcrip- 
tions; which fhew the uncommon fagacity, with which this 
ingenious Author has treated the important {ubjeéct of alembics 
and furnaces. We find here a minute detail of every thing 


Yauhich relate{ to their conitruction, their different kinds, their 


ufes, the precautions they require, and the methods of employ- 
ing them, At the end of this Memoir Mr. Beaumé has given 
us a feries of obfervations concerning the nature of wine, which 
contain a comfortable hint to the patriotic and Anti-gallican 
wine-bibbers in Britain, who would be glad to drink claret 
without purchafing it from the Gauls. For this great chemift 
tells us, that there is but oxe sind of wine in Nature; and that 
the only fubftance, in Nature, which produces wine, is /ugar. 
He aflures us, that by the proper ule of fugar, a perfect imi- 
tation may be made of the beft wipes in France, and in other 
countries; and that fpirits, equal to the beft, that are diftilled 
from wine, may be obtained from fugar; nay, that it is impof- 
fible, even by a chemical analyfis, to diftinguifh the one kind 
from the other, Mr. BeAume obferves farther, that fugar may 
be employed, with the greateft fuccefs, to promote vinous fer- 
mentation, in thofe years, wherein it is deficient, on account 
of the grapes not having arrived at full maturity. He gives a 
Receipt for this purpofe; the efficacy of which has been con- 
firmed by a multitude of experiments, and a fuccefsful practice, 
during the fpace of ten years. “Iwo fmall Treatifes are fub- 
joined to this Memoir: the fir/?, exhibits the areometer (as our 
Author calls it) or the comparative method of determining the 
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fication of fpirits: The Second contains refearches and experi- 
ments, relative to feveral fingular phenomena which water 
exhibits at the inftant of congelation. All thefe difquifitions 
are new proofs of the accuracy and penetration of this excellent 
chemitft. 





Ar. Vil. 

Voyage pittore/que de Toute la Grece, &¢.—Travels through all the 
different Parts of Greece, reprefented in a feries of Engravings, 
Number II. Large Folio. Paris. 1778. 

N the firft article of our laft Appendix, we gave an ac. 


count of the general plan of this truly elegant and magnifi- . 


cent work, which does fuch honour to the tafte, talents, and 
learnihe of the Count de CuoiseuL GouTTieEr, the noble 
Traveller, to whom the Public is indebted for it; and we 
mentioned the contents of the firft chapter or Number. The 
fecond is now before us, which contains the tenth, and follow- 
ing plates, to the twentieth inclufive. ‘Their contents are ftill 
more interefting than thofe of the firft Number; and nothing 
can furpafs the elegance and grace, with which the groupes of 
figures, and the romantic views of that beautiful country are 
delineated, nor the mafterly and exquifite workmanfhip of the 
artifts by whom they are engraved. ‘The defcriptions that 
accompany them, have proportionable merit, and do equal ho- 
nour to the knowledge, tafte, erudition, and philofophical fa~ 
gacity of the Author. 

The firft thing we meet with in this Number, is an excellent 
map of ancient hein which, in the beauty of the engraving, 
exceeds any thing we have feen of the kind. The eleventh plate 
exhibits a view of the town of Nis, the Jos of the Ancients. 
This ifland derives its name from a colony of Ionians, who were 
its firft inhabitants. ¢ It is diftinguifhed, fays our Author, by 
no other circumftance, than the death of Homer: Five cities 
claimed the honour of his birth; but none has pretended to 
difpute with the ifle of Jos, that of containing his afhes, He 
had juft added to his other works, poetical culogies on fome 
Grecian cities ; and was on his way to Athens, witha defign ta 
prefent them to the inhabitants of that place, when death ar- 
refted him at Jos, and thus deprived that immortal bard of the 
honours that awaited him, and Athens of the pleafure of con- 
ferring them. ‘The inhabitants of los, when they found their 
fuccours infuficient to prolong his days, refolved, at leaft, to 
immortalize their concern for his death. They ereéted a fepul- 
chral monument, without any infcription; and a long period 
of time elapfed before it became neceflary to atteft to pofterity, 
the revered remains which were depofited under it.? This 
monument has funk under the ruins of time, and no traces of it 


remain. 
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remain. A Dutch officer, in the RufMian fervice, having landed 
at Nio, brought from thence fome fragments of marble, and 
rave out, that he had difcovered the tomb of Homer: but the 
| profound filence he has fince obferved on that head, perfuades 
| our Author, that he has found out his error, and renounced his 
| pretenfions to this interefting difcovery. 

The twelfth plate reprefents the drefs of the women of Nio, 
which is not ungraceful. A plain jacket marks their fhape, 
without conftraining its natural contours; their petticoats are 
» very fhort, without the leaft encroachment on decency, aah 

* a9 ss. The Count de 
Choifeul takes pleafure in recolle€ting the manner in which they 
reccived him, which called up to his imagination, a faithful 
and affecting reprefentation of the hofpitality of ancient times. 

The thirteenth plate is fingularly curious. It exhibits a view 
of the gulph of Santorino, and of the ifles that have been there 
formed by volcanos. Thefe awful eruptions, that agitate, and 
torment thefe iflands, amidft the fhocks of which fome difappear, 
and new ones arife above the furface of the waters, are by our 
Author deferibed in the moft interefting manner. The laft of 
thefe eruptions, which happened in 1707, continued a whole 
year, was accompanied with the moft terrible effects, and pro- 
duced a new ifland between the great and the little Cammmenz. 
Its firlt appearance above'the furface of the gulph, refembled the 

fhatiered remains of a fhipwreck; and the inhabitants of the 
coait of Santorino, confidering it in this light, fet off in boats 
in queft of the advantages it might yield; but to their inexpref- 
ible aftonifhment, they only found a mafs of rocks, which 
arofe from the deep and fpread themfelves along its furface, 
while the waters around them were almoft boiling hot. The 
furface of this new ifland was covered with a ftony fubftance, 
remarkably white and foft, on which a great quantity of frefh 
oyfters were found, which are feldom or never feen at Santo- 
tino. In a few days the ifland was oblerved to rife twenty feet 
in heighth, and almoft forty in breadth. During the fpace of 
two months it acquired new acceffions of heighth and breadth, 
fome of which vanifhed almoft as foon as they had appeared. 
During the courfe of ten years the furnace of the volcano fent 
forth explofions ; but it is, at prefent, feemingly in a ftate of 
inactivity, which perhaps is only the prefage of new eruptions. 
The water about it is no where warm, nor is there any appear- 
ance even of exhalations. The only thing obfervable is a 
great quantity of fulphur and bitumen; which iffues from the 
iides of the volcano, and fwims upon the furface of the water. 
The noble Author makes fome conjeétural reflexions on the 
| Procedure of Nature in the formation of thefe iflands, and the 
evolutions they have undergone; and thefe conjectures exhibit 
L1l4 ingenious 
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ingenious and probable views of the fubject. ‘They are pretty 
much the fame with thofe, which we find in the refearches of 
fome late learned Naturalifts, who have opened new and inte- 
refting paths in this line of philofophical inveftigation. 

The fourteenth plate exhibits a view of the volcanic iflands 
of Santorino, from the caftle of Scaro, from whence the eye 
takes in the whole gulph.—The fifieenth prefents a view of the 
little town of San Nicolo; which is fituated on the point of 
Santorino, on enormous rocks, that bear the marks of tremen- 
dous revolutions, and appear every where to have been burft, 
burnt, and calcined. In the fixteenth plate, we have a beauti- 
ful view of the coaft of Santorino, and the caftle of Scaro. 
This coaft bears the awful veftiges of deftruétion and calcina- 
tion, and the fituation of the caftle infpires terror. “The num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the ifland af Santorino, is computed 
to be about eight thoufand, of which feven hundred only are 
Roman catholics, In the ‘feventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twentieth plates, which conclude ‘this fecond number, we 
have a reprefentation of the dre/s of the women of Santerino—a 
view taken at the village of Nebrio in that ifland—a view of the 
mountain of 6t. Stephen,—and fome fragments of ancient archi- 
tcCture and ftatues, found near that mountain. The mountain 
of St. Stephen exhibits, on its fummit, fome ruins, which 
atteft the former exiftence of a magnificent city, whofe founder, 
according to Herodotus, Paufanias, and Strabo, was Theras, 
uncle and guardian of Procles and Eurifthenes, kings of Lacede- 
mon, who came there with a colony of Spartans. Thera was fo 
confiderable a city, that it fent a colony into Lybia, which 
founded Cyrene; and it remained in a flourifhing ftate until the 
time of the Antonines.—In the tail-piece*, which is at the end 
of this fecond number, our Author has, placed two medals of 
the city of Thera, The firft, exhibits, on ake one fide, the 
prow o: a fhip, and on the ‘other, a a clufter of grapes, and a 
vafe.— The fecond has, on one fide, the fun, and on the reverfe 
three fifhes. This is agreeable to the cuftom of the Grecian 
cities, which, before their fubjection to the Romans, repre- 
fented on their coins, only fame plain fymbols, relative to the 
deities they worthipped, the produce of their territories, their 
commerce, marine, fituation, or fome other local circum- 
{tances. T nefe two medais are in the French king’s cabinet, 
‘They are here accompanied by a buft of Homer, of exquifite 
beauty, every way worthy, by its expreffion of grace and fub- 
limity, of the immortal bard. 


——— me es 








* We want a more elegant term, ia Englith, for thefe ornamental 
appendage es. 
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Memoirs concernant P Hiftoire, les Sciences, les Moeurs, les Usages et des 
Chincis, &c.—Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, Science, Arts, 
Manners, and Cuftoms, of the Chinefe. By the Miflionarics of 
Pe-kin, Vol. III *. 4to. Paris. 1778. 


E cannot fay, that this work, in its progrefs, anfwers 

entirely the expectations it excited, on the publication 
of the firft volume. ‘That which is now before us, contains f/ty-tzwa 
Portraits of illuftrious perfonages, among the Chinefe, two Re- 
Jations of the conqueft of Miao-tfee in 1775, and an Account of the 
conftruétion and management of hot-houfes in China; with 
feveral plants and trees, cultivated in that country. 

As tothe portraits, they are all drawn in colours in the manu- 
fcript of the Miffionaries, from whence this volume is printed ; 
but, of the fifty-two, there are only fix engraven here, and 
we have nothing of the reft, but a fhort account of the re- 
fpective lives and characters of the perions they reprefent, which 
is for the moft part wx-entertaining and infipid. The editor or 
editors tell us, that they have only given engravings of the 
moft intersefting among the portraits;—now, if the fix here 
before us, be really the moft interefting of the whole number, 
the reft muft be monfters of deformity, unparalleled in any 
former exhibition of human nature: for, if except the portrait 
of a learned lady, with a tolerable countenance, and even a 
face, and air, that might do in Europe, thefe fix are ugly and 
baboonifh, to a degree of abfurdity, difficult to exprefs. The 
collection of portraits begins with that of Fou-bi, who, as he 
js here reprefented, has fcarcely the afpeé&t of a human creature ; 
and we cannot fay, that the account of the perfonage, which 
is annexed to his portrait, is either inftructive or fatisfactory ; 
but for this, the Miffionaries are not to be blamed, as fabulous 
tradition is, perhaps, the only fource of infprmation which 
exifts, relative to that fuppofed founder of the Chinefe empire. 
All that we learn of him, in this account, is, that he was re- 
prefented (no doubt fymbolically) with the head of a man and 
the body of a ferpent,—that he was the inventor of fifhing- 
nets,—that he taught men the art of boiling and drefling their 
victuals,—that his virtue was /ike that of the heaven and the 
earth, and that it was afcertained by the appearance of a phoenix 
and winged horfe, under his reign, (about which the cabbalifts 
throw out a quantity of unintelligible jargon)—that he was the 
inventor of letters, marriage, and mufic, foftened the barbarous 
manners of men, formed them into civil affociations, reigned 
115 vears, and Jived and died,—the Lord knows when. 





* For an account of the fix? volume. See Review vol, 55. Pp. §30- 
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The following defcriptive portraits or eulogies contain ac- 
counts of emperors, minifters of ftate, philofophers, fome men 
of letters, and the learned Jady already mentioned. Until we 
come to this lady and her works (and that does not happen 
before the 361ft page) we find nothing that deferves particular 
notice. The eulogy of Hoanz-ti, one of the moft eminent of 
the Chinefe Emperors, is very fhort: it tells us no morc, than 
that he was a great legiflator ; that his Emprefs Si-/ing,-Che, 
ipent a confiderable part of her time in the management of 
filk-worms, and the culture of mulberry-trees ; that the {ciences 
and arts flourifhed under his reign; and that he died in the 
r2ift year of his ase, 2598 years before the Chriftian era, 
We fhould be glad to know from what authority the Miffion- 
aries give us their accounts of thele great perfonages; for, 
barren and brief as they are (for the moft part), we meet now 
and then with relations, that deferve attention. We read, for 
example, with pleafure of a Tcheou-Ou-ouange, founder of the 
third Dynatty, who filled the throne of China, encouraging 
virtue, and the arts of peace, by the moft fplendid diftin¢tions, 
forming eftablifhments honourable to humanity, particularly 
one in favour of three clafles of old men, whom he fupported 
comfortably, and ferved perfonally, with his fleeves, tucked up, 
at an annual feaft, in prefence of the tributary kings and 
grandees of the empire, to whom he thus gave an aftecting 
example of beneficence and humanity. This prince died, in 
the year 4116 before Chrift, about five years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of Saul over the Jews, and not long 
before the Trojan war. He invented folemn and majeftic cere- 
monies for the worfhip of his anceftors, compofed a new mufic, 
and changed the order of the kalendar fo, as that the eleventh 
moon of the year, became the firft.—His firft minifter, was his 
younger brother Ycheou-Keung, whofe eulogy follows his, and 
who, feems by the account of our Miffionaries, to have been 
one of the greateft men, that China has produced, and moft 
eminently diftinguifned by his wifdom, fidelity, difinterefted- 
ne{s, learning gy and zeal for the public good. He was, fays 
our Authors, a famous general, an able ftatefman, a faithful 
fubject, a wife legiflator, and even a great mathematician and 
aftrononmer—for the time in which he lived. The whole 
empire went in mourning for his death, and the people 
Jamented him as a father.—1Jt is a pity, that the life of fuch a 
man has not furnifhed our Miffionaries with more materials, 
than barely to fill four pages. 

‘There is, however, a {till more provoking brevity in the 
eulogy or portrait (if thefe words are to be proflituted to fuch a 
forry fcrap) of ‘Confucius. It occupies a fingle page. Ail 
we learn from it is, that this great man’s name is Koung-t{te, 

though, 
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thouch, fay the Miffionaries, our Europeans are pleafed to call 
him Confucius,—that he was born and died, at periods well 
known, and that he was a good man. All this we knew al- 
ready, and fomething more. The portrait of AZong t/ee is more 
intere(tine : the character of this philofopher was excelient: 
he revived the doétrine of Confucius, taught morality with 
perfpicuity and judgment, and exhibited, in his conduct, that 
probity, candour, and difintercfted benevolence, which form a 
noble and worthy character. In the following eulogies, we 
meet with a great number of ambiguous relations, infipid 
maxims, tedious mythology, fairy tales, and a variety of other 
ftuff, fer off by French eloquence, and fmooth Jefuitical jar- 
gon. We find here alfo, the moft abfurd and romantic enter- 
prizes carried on inthe reigns, and by the orders, of thofe 
Emperors, that were the moft admired for their wifdom and 
genius. — The hiftory of Ché, hoang-ti, (who was fo famous for 
his feverity and abilitics, and who was ridiculous enough to 
feck for a beverage that conferred immortality, and to believe 
the fools who affirmed its exiftence) is long and circumftantial, 
and takes up a confiderable part of this volume. It was this 
Emperor, who perfecuted the /itcrati, and was called incendiary, 
from his having ordered the works of the learned, throughout 
the empire, to be committed to the flames. This feries of por- 
traits is concluded by the moft interefting of them all, we will 
not even except Confucius, and that is, 

The eulogy of Pan-Hoet-Pan, the learned Jady, who feems 
to have been the Mrs. Chapone, or the Mrs. Barbauld, or the 
Hannah More of China. Elegant knowledge and virtuous fenti- 
ments, flowing without formality, affectation, or palpable vanity, 
from a female pen, head, and heart, are moft pleafing objects to 
awell-tuned mind. Be that as it may, we have read the hiftory 
of Lady Pan-hoei-pan with a great deal of pleafure, and if 
we may give credit tothe Miffionaries (who, being Jefuits, may 
be looked upon as the leaft partial of the monaftic orders in favour 
the fex) fhe deferves a high rank among thofe females, who 
have becn ornaments to the age and country in which they lived. 
She was of a good family, and was fifter to the hiftorian Pan- hou. 
She received an education fuitable to her birth, and made an 
extraordinary progrefs in knowledge, which, in her, was adorn- 
ed with the moft amiable modefty, candour, and fimplicity of 
manners, and with a fcrupulous attachment to the duties of 
her various relations, as daughter, wife, and mother. She was 
the comfort of her parents, the delight of her hufband, and 
received the moft grateful marks of tendernefs and affection 
from her children, to whom fhe was a model, a friend, and a 
guide, She loft her hufband early in life, and then took up her 
refidence with her brother, whom fhe affifted in his literary and 
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philofophical compolitions; and thus in the tranquility of 2 
learned retirement, the leflened by ftudy, the weight of a lofs, 
which fhe was determined never to repair. The works of Pan. 
dou, hindered the merit of his fifter from remaining in obfcuri- 
ty; for it was known, that fhe had greatly contributed to their 
perfection, and he was generous enough to acknowledge this 
publickly, and more efpecially tothe Emperor. ‘The Han-chou, 
among others, greatly encreafed the reputation of this Lady, 
Jt is certainly one of the moft curious and entertaining publi- 
cations, that has ever appeared in China. It contains the 
hiftory of twelve Emperors, from Kao-t/ow, the founder of that 
Dynafty, to the death of the ufurper Ouang-mang, that is to fay, 
an account of the moit intercfting events, that have happened 
in the Cninefe empire, during the fpace of two hundred and 
thirty years. ‘The publication of this work procured her the 
eftcem of the Emperor, who brought her to Court, appointed 
her to inftruét the young Emprefs in poetry, eloquence, and 
hiftory, and annexed to this ftation, diftinctions of the moft 
honourable kind in favour of Pan-heei-pan. Accordingly, if 
we may believe the Miffionaries, this woman changed the whole 
face of the Court; and gave it the afpe&t of an academy. The 
Emperor and Emprels, the maids of honour, and the gentlemen 
of the Court, began to read and think, inftead of difcuffing 
always the important fubjects of the dreiling-room and toilet, 
and giving their whole attention to the intrigues and cabals of 
women and eunuchs, Points of elegant literature became 
topics of converfation, and the great Lady ( ‘for fo Pan-hoet-pan 
was called) was the oracle that decided oe agreeable contro- 
verfies which arofe on thefe fubjects. 

This would have turned the head of an ordinary woman, or 
at, leaf would have rendered her a pedant: but it had no fuch 
effect on Pan hoeiy whole meeknefs and modetty feemed to in- 
creafe in proportion to her growing reputation, and the honours 
that were fucceffively accumulated on her head. Though fhe 
policfied all the qualities that conftitute a firft-rate nh 
erudition, tafte, imagination, and eloquence, fhe chofe rather 
to employ her time and talents, in improving the productions of 
others, than in compofing works of her own. She publifhed, 
neverthelefs, under herown name, a work which fhe had drawn 
up for the ufe and inftruction of the female fex. It is divided 
inte feven articles ; the titles of which are as follows: 

» The State of a Woman, an abject ftate of snetings and hu- 
Pa Al —2. The general Duties of Women, when fubjecied to 
the marital power. —3. Of; the unlimited refpect wiich a Wife owes 
to her Hafoand, and of the continual attention She ought ta pay ta 
her cwn conduc?.—4. Of the qualities that render a Woman ami- 
able.—5. Of the invislable attachment which a Woman ought to have 
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for ber Hufoand (PAN-HOEI was happy in a hufband worthy of 
herfelf).—6. Of the obedience due from a Wife to her Hufband, 
and to the Parents of ber Hufband.—7. Of the good underfianding 
which a Woman ought to keep up with her Brothers and Sifters-in- 
Law.—The moral leflons, conveyed under thefe. different ar- 
ticles, do honour, in general, to the fentiments of this Lady.— 
In fome places they are chargeable with exaggeration, and, in 
many, they form a ftriking contraft with European manners, par- 
ticularly in high life. | 

After thefe portraits, we find a letter of Father Amror, a 
Chinefe Miffionary, containing an Account of the reduction of 
the Miao tfeé, in 1775, by Kten-long, the prefent Emperor of 
China, The Miao-t/eé are Tartars, who inhabited the Great 
and Leffler Kin-tchouen,—two little ftates, not larger than Lor- 
rain, onthe frontiers of Seetchuen and Kouei-tcheou. They lived 
ina ftate of favage liberty and independence, made incurfions on 
the territories of the empire, were conquered by a celebrated 
Chinefe General called Afeui, and were difperfed, in fmali 
bands, into the different provinces of the empire to work for the 
public, and to pafs the remainder of their lives in fervitude. 
Father Amiot’s letter is a compilation of the Chinefe Gazettes, 
relating to this expedition : there are in it fome curious accounts 
of the military ceremonial of the Chinefe in the celebration of 
victory over rebellious provinces. 

The next piece contained in the volume before us, is, an Ac- 
count of the Chinefe Hot-houfes. “The winters at Peking are long 
and rigorous, and begin as early as in the Northern provinces of 
France; though that city isin the fortieth degree of latitude, and 
thus lies as far South as Naples and Madrid. It is alfo to be 
obferved, that the thermometer often defcends in winter thir- 
teen degrees below the freezing point, and fometimes remains 
fixed, for whole months, between feven arid ten. Scarcely a 
winter pafles, that there is not ice a foot and a half thick, tobe 
found at Peking; and, as not one drop of rain falls there, from 
the end of Autumn till mear the middle of Spring, the drynefs is 
exceffive in that region. ‘Thefe two circumftances fhew the ne- 
ceffity of forming ftoves or hot-houfes in China; and thefe arti- 
ficial inftruments of vegetation muft be carried there to a con- 
fiderable degree of perfection, fince they are fufficient to hold 
out againft fuch long winters and fuch exceffive cold. For a 
circumftantial account of thefe hot-houfes, we muft refer the 
Reader to the work itfelf:—only obferving, that the theory of 
their conftruction may be reduced to the following particulars— 
x. A pit is to be dug in the ground, of the fame dimenfions 
that are to’ be given to the hot-houfe, its length, in 2 dire€tion 
from Eaft to Weft, is to be greater than its breadth, and it is to 
be furrounded with walls of a confiderable ftrength and thicknefs. 
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Their being thus funk in the ground, and their form, gives theriy 
the temperature of air that we find in cellars, and in this their 
principal merit feems to confift.—2. The walls are to be raifed 
perpendicularly to the height of from twelve to fifteen feet, 
* without any glafles, windows or openings, and they are only to 
inclofe three fides of the hot-houfe.—3. The fide that lies to the 
South, is to be all glafs, and to form one great window, with fome 
columns and pillars, that are only defigned to fupport the roof.— 
4. One or more fang, or ftoves in the Chinefe manner, are to be 
conftru€ted, fo as to anfwer to the length of the hot-houfe, and 
to produce the temperature of air, that is defired.—s5. Shelves 
are to be placed from the level of the ground to the bottom of 
the hot-hvule, and to go al] around it, and contain the vafes, in 
which the trees or plants are placed.—6. ‘he windows on the 
South-fide are to be covered both without and within, with mats 
and Jayers of ftraw, quilted between pieces of canvafs, which 
may be raifed or let down at pleafure. As to the, detail into 
which our Miffionaries enter with refpect to the management of 
the hot-houfes, we think it upon the whole trivial and verbofe, 
pointing out, wich an airof importance, things that are practifed 
in all countries, where hot-houfes are ufed, and indeed, things 
which common fenfe dictates. ‘IDhere is, here, neverthelefs, 
fome inftruction to be picked up, even by the knowing ones. 
One fingularity we cannot omit, becaufe it fhews the prodigious 
progrefs, which the profound and learned Chinefe have made in 
natural philofophy, and this fingularity is, that they have no 
thermometer: We fhall tranflate the paflage, that we may not 
be fufpected of foul play, for really the thing is incredible.— 
As the Chinefe, fay our Miffionaries, have no thermometers, 
they place a vefiel full of water near the windows of the hot- 
houfe, and do not heat their ftoves until this water freezes. The 
fame water ferves to regulate the warmth of the hot-houfe, and 
the quantity of fire in the ftoves; for when it does not freeze 
or freezes but very little, this is all they require. The Chi- 
nefe have a notion, that even the mildeft fire which burns, with- 
Out interruption, in a hot-houfe or chamber of any kind, dries 
the air by its permanence, and communicates to it noxious qua- 
lities. ‘Thefe they prevent, by veflels of water placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the inclofures or apartments, where fire is perpe- 
tually ufed, and alfo by the means of valves or fuckers, in fe- 
veral of the panes of their windows (which are all of paper) to 
fet the air in and out.—Our gardeners will be furprifed to hear 
that the Chinefe carry into their hot-houfes veflels full of boiling 
water, and agitate gently the vapour exhaling from it, that it 
may {pread itielf on every fide, and forma kind of dew; the 
Miffionaries leave it to thofe who are {kilful in gardening, to judge 


of this method of proceeding; and they only obferve, that it 
feems 
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feems to be juftified by the effect : fince the Chinefe gardeners 
have, during the Winter, and particularly at the commence- 
ment of the year, an immenfe number of fruit-trees in full bloom 
and verdure, with all forts of herbs and odoriferous plants. 

The moft curious part of this volume is that which relates to 
the thirteen vegetables of which our Authors point out the 
kinds, the culture, the ufes and properties. ‘Thefe are the 
Nenupkar or water-lilly—the ¥w-/an—the flower called T fieou- 
hai-tans—the Afo-li-hoa, which feems to be a kind of Jafmin, 
the Water Chefnut-tree (for the Chinete plant in Jakes, ponds, 
and other pieces of water, and find greatly their account in it) 
—the Lien-kien or Kiteou—the Kiu-hoa—the Moutan—the Yé- 
lang boa—the Pe-ge-hong—the Fujubes—the Oak—the Chefnut- 
tree—and the Wild-Quince engrafted on the Orange-tree. 

The accounts given of thefe trees, fhrubs or flowers, by our 
Miffionaries, are fo much the more curious, in that fome of 
them are unknown among us, and others have properties en- 
tirely diferent from thofe of the fame or of a-fimilar fpecies in 
Europe. The Botanifts will therefore read this part of the 
work with more pleafure, than the other clafles of Readers will 
derive from the long, tedious patch-work fragments of the Chi- 
1efe erudition, politics, morals and philofophy, that are gathered 
tozether in thefe volumes.—We mutt leave untouched thefe de- 
{criptions ; but we think it may be ufeful to communicate to 
our Readers the following notice, which may open interefting 
views towards the improvement of gardening. The Chinefe, as 
we learn from our Compilers, engraft the Wild-Quince-tsea.on 
the Orange-tree, from whence they obtain an oblong fruit, of 
the fize of a fmall Melon, whofe colour, fubftance, pippins, 
flavour, tafte, and water, partake of the nature of the two kinds, 
the Quince and the Orange. It is fufficient to have thrown 
out this hint to the curious, who may, if they think proper, 
make the experiment themfelves. “This experiment may open a 
way to new difcoveries and improvements, which may increafe 
the riches of our gardens, fay the Miffionaries, in fruits of all 
kinds: for fince the Quince may be engrafted on the Orange, 
the Pear and Plumb, may be engrafted on the fame ftock. If 
the pippins are a decifive indication of one and the fame kind 
or genus, which is_univerfally allowed, the ftones may indicate a 
relation to a fecond kind ; and by proceeding thus, en notices of 
affinity, from one kind to another, attempts may be made to 
engraft the Chefnut-tree on the Oak, the Oak on the Beech, 
and fo on. A country may thus increafe its riches from its own 
productions. ‘The examples and fuccefs of the Chinefe feem to 
confirm this idea. Befides, this method of proceeding is eafier, 
more expeditious and more fure, than the naturalization of fo- 
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reign plants; which, however, ought neither to be difcouraged 
nor neglected. 

This volume is terminated by a requeft prefented to the Em- 
peror, relative to the ceremony of tillage, anmually performed, 
by that Prince and the Grandees of the empire. This is one of 
the moft ancient and folemn ceremonies in ufe among the Chi- 
nefe, and the Emperors of the prefent Dynafty have reftored it 
to its primitive luftre. When our Miffionaries come to treat of 
the ftate of agriculture in China, they propofe giving a circum- 
ftantial account of every thing relative to the origin, hiftory, 
end, and apparatus of this famous ceremony. 
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Art IX, 
Theorie des Senfations.—The Theory of Senfations. By the Abbé Ros. 
SIGNOL. 8vo. Paris, 4778. 

“HIS little work, which treats of one of the moft intricate 
“A. fubjects that has hitherto exercifed the human under. 
ftanding, is worthy of its ingenious Author, to whofe philofo- 
phical merit we have more than once endeavoured to do juftice. 
It is compofed with precifion, and with as much perfpicuity as 
the fubject will admit; but ftill the philofophical analyfis muft 
{top fhort at the very point which is the main object of inquiry, 
viz. the connexion between imprefled motion and mental per 
ception. This point the Metaphyficians have been Jabourinz 
at for many ages; and, inftead of getting at it, they have only 
been turning @bout it and abeut it, without advancing a fingleé 
ftep. They callin the power of Deity, and indeed the cafe re- 
quires it; dignus vindice nodus; but this does not explain the 
matter. 

The Abbé RosstGNnor recurs to this, at laft, as well as his 
predeceffors. After following, more or lefs, the method of in- 
veftigation employed by Condillac, he arrives, in his analyfis, at 
the innate ideas of Defcartes and Mallebranche; and, if we 
miftake not, the time is approaching when innate ideas wil] come 
up again in the wheel of philofophy, which, in many things, 
is not unlike the wheel of fortune. Our Abbé, making ufe of 
a philofophical piece of machinery to exprefs his ideas, reprefents 
the Deity employing feven days (as in the creation of the earth) 
in forming a ftatue, organizing it, joining to it a mind or foul, 
which is placed in the corpus callofum, in the middle. of the 
brain, and in bringing the ftatue ftep by ftep to ftill farther de- 
grees of perfection, fo that it has an intimate, experimental, and 
con{cious fenfe of its mental part, and of the fenfations it feels, 
—You fee here, gentle reader, the inaccuracy of expreffions, 
when they are applied to objects concerning which we have in- 
adequate or confuled ideas.—For what does the Abbé mean by 
the ftatue’s having a confcious fenfe of its foul or mental part? 
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The ftatue confidered abftractedly from that foul cannot perceive, 
for it is no more than matter and organization; and thefe two 
upid entities though they have lately been fet up anew as Pre- 
tenders to the Throne of intelligence, are not likely to obtaifi 
either a Jawful or peaceable poffeffion of it.—The Author’s ex- 
preffion is ftill more exceptionable, if literally tranflated, than in 
the manner we here reprefent it, for he fays, the /ffatue knows its 
own foul; by this, however, he only meant, that the ftatue con- 
fifting of matter and fpirit is confcious of its exiflence, percep- 
tions and fenfations. This is a faét, and (if the Author of this 
article is not much miftaken) the reflex act by which the mind 
is conf{cious of its own nature, faculties, fenfations and ideas, 
is one of the moft furprifing phenomena in the {phere of Pneu- 
matics, and furnifhes a ftriking argument in favour of the im- 
materiality of the thinking fubflance. 3 
_ According to our Author (and a man who did not think 
deeply would not be expofed to meet with thefe difficulties}, the 
foul of the ftatue, lodged in an obfcure and folitary retreat, 
neither has nor can acquire any ideas of extenfion and {pace, and 
therefore can never, by the means of its fenfations, arrive at the 
knowledge of bodies; and he pretends to prove, that even the 
touch or fenfe of touching, cannot produce this knowledge, not- 
withftanding the affertions of Mr. Locke, and feveral of his moft 
eminent difciples, and the ftill more accurate and f{pecious rea- 
fonings of the Abbé Condillac on this fubjeét, This part of 
his work is fingularly interefting, and is treated in’a very 
mafterly manner, with clearnefs and fimplicity. The great 
difficulty however remains: for how does the foul, thus con- 
ftituted and placed, acquire the knowledge of bodies? Here our 
Abbé cuts the more than Gordian knot, and tells us, that it is, 
by a fort of infufed knowledge, by an immediate communication 
of the Deity, independent on any exertion of reafon, that the 
foul perceives, and thus that the fenfations, which vary its mode 
of exiftence, proceed from an external caufe, from a principle 
diftinét from its own eflence. Now it is by this revealed per- 
eeption of the external origin of its fenfations, that the mind 
comes gradually to acquire a notion of the exiftence of bodies, 
The Author points out, in a very ingenious manner, the gra- 
dations or fteps, by which the mind proceeds in the acquifition 
and improvement of this knowledge; and the metaphyfical 
reader, though he will not derive an entire fatisfaction from the 
theory of our Author, will, neverthelefs, be much entertained 
in the perufal of his performance, which is compofed in a {pi- 
rited and lively manner. It is, indeed, a kind of revival of the 
fanciful hypothefis of Malebranche, which refembles, when 
clofely examined, the pre-eftablifhed harmony of Leibnitz,— 
App. Rey. Vol, lix. M m which 
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which refembles the giant that had his foot on the ground and, 


his head in thé clouds. 





A‘ t. a. 


Additions aux 1X Volumes de Recucils de Medailles de Rois, de Villes, 


EF ¢.— Additicns to the Nine Volumes of M. Peitrerin’s Collection 
- of Medals of Kings, Cities, &c. that were publifhed tn the years 


1762, 3, 5, 7, 8, and 1770, together with Remarks on fome of 
the Medals, already publifhed. 4to.- Paris. 1778, 


PeLLERIN, is one of the moft intelligent and laborious 
e collectors of medals, of our times; and his fagacity 
and erudition in explaining them, are equal to his induftry in 
collecting them. His collection of ancient medals, which had 
employed him during the fpace of fifty years, was added, by pur- 
chafe, to that of the King of France, about two years ago, It 
was divided into feveral feries, and contained thirty-two thoufand 
pieces of different fizes, in gold, filver or bronze. The defcrip- 
tion and iiluftrations of thefe medals, in nine Quarto Volumes, 
publifhed at different periods, have, in a great variety of in- 
{tances, difpelled the perplexity and darknefs, that fo often 
render uncertain the chronology, hiftory, geography, and my- 
thology of ancient times. Nor did M. PeLtiertn only collect 
and explain a great number of medals, that had been omitted in 
the collections and publications of Vaillant and other antiquaries, 
who had gone before him in this line of erudition; he has 
alfo corrected their miftakes, and fupplied many things that 
were wanting, even in their moft accurate defcriptions. 

In the fmall additional volume now before us, this perfe- 
vering Antiquary .cxhibits a new difcovery of twenty medals, 
hitherto unknown; and, afterwards, paffing in review thofe of 
which he had formerly given an account, he replies to the cri- 
tical remarks which the latter had occafioned, particularly to 
thofe of Mr. Eckel, in a Treatife publifhed in 1775 at Vienna, 
under the title of Nummi Veteres Anecdoti. He concludes the 
volume with a {mall Supplement, in which he defcribes three cu-, 
rious medals, one of which more particularly deferves to be men- 
tioned. This medal, which has but lately fallen into the hands 
of M. PELLeERIN, is of gold, reprefents Evthydemus, the Third. 
King of Bactria, and, by a variety of concurring circumftances, 


appears to our Author to be one of the moft interefting and pre-. 


cious monuments of this kind, that has, hitherto, been feen or 
publifhed. It is certain, that the medals of the Kings of Ba@tria, 


areextremely rare. The filver medal of Eucratidas is, according: 


to our Author, the only one that can be attributed with cer-, 
Sainty to a Bactrian monarch ; for it is not, as yet, evident, 
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that the medal of bronze, which is fuppofed to reprefent Diadotus 
or Theodotus, the founder of the kingdom, is really the medal of 
that Prince. The medal, here defcribed, is of the very beft 
prefervation, of the fineft workmanfhip, and exhibits the fea- 
tures of a Ba@trian King, whofe name has hitherto been only 
known by fome fcattered paflages of ancient authors. The re- 
verfe of this coin exhibits the figure of Hercules, reprefented in 
a manner and attitude that feem to convey an allegorical mean- 
ing. The attitude of the hero expreffes repofe: he is fitting on 
the fummit of a rock, with his right hand extended and holding 
his club, which is fupported by another little rock. Some in- 
terpreters of the monuments oP antiquity may confider this as a 
{ymbolical reprefentation and characteriftic of the King of 

actria, who, after having reftored by his prudence,. tranquil- 
lity in a kingdom fubdued by his valour, refts from his long and 
glorious labours; but M. Pe,ierin is rather inclined to think, 
that the only reafon, which engaged Euthydemus to have Hercules 
reprefented on this medal, was the high degree of veneration in 
which this hero was held in Baétria and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, under the name of the Indian Hercules, as may be feen 
by the medal of bronze attributed to Theodotus, on which this 
heroic deity is alfo exhibited. 

From this fingular reprefentation of Hercules our Author takes 
occafion to inform us, that a reverfe of pretty much the fame 
kind is to be feen on certain filver medallions of az Antiochus, 
King of Syria. It was for a long time doubtful to what prince 
of that name they were to be attributed, and in this uncertainty 
the Antiquaries were led to fuppofe, from fome features, which 
carried a refemblance of Antiochus II, that they were really 
medallions of that Prince. Our Author was for fome time in 
the fame perplexity; but the medal of Euthydemus, now under 
confideration, difpels every doubt, and the perfect conformity 
both in point of type and workmanfhip, between it and the 
filver medallions already mentioned, perfuades M. PELLERIN, 
that thefe latter are to be attributed to Antiochus III. He thinks 
it natural, that this Prince, during the war that he was carrying 
on in Bactria, fhould, in quality of lawful poffeffor of the coun- 
try, have coined money for the pay of his troops, with the type 
or device of the principal deity wilaielewas worlhipped by the 
Bactrians.—It may be fo. 
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Recherches Hiftoriques et Geographiques fur le Nouveau Monde, &F¢,— 

Hiftorical and Geographical Inquiries concerning America. By 

oun Benepict Scutrer, Member of feveral Academies; for. 

merly Member of the Imperial College of Juftice at Peterfburg, for 
the Affairs of Eftthonia, Livonia, and Finland. Firft Vol. 8vo. with 

Cuts, and a Map of the Courfe of the River Jafwf to the Port of 

O/chofe. Paris. 1778. 

R, ScHERER is the learned and ingenious man, to whom 

the public is indebted for the elegant edition of the late 
Mr. Steller’s Defcription of the Country of ae of which 
we gave an account ina former Appendix *. His prefent labours 
have in view an object, that has ever fince the time of Colum- 
bus, employed the refearches of the learned, viz. the queftion 
from whence was America peopled? This caufe has had many 
hearings in the courts of literature; and an eminent judge in 
matters of this kind, has lately fummed up the evidence on the 
different fides of the queftion, and given a verdié that is almoft 
equivalent to a modeft ‘ignoramus. Mr. ScHERER pretends to 
throw new light on this fubject, and he feems, indeed (however 
he came by them), to have procured during his refidence at Pe- 
terfburg (his removal from whence to Paris is fomewhat myfterious), 
papers and materials, the candid ufe of which may, indeed, 
open new views of this fubject. 

The firft attempt of this learned man feems to have been, the 
collecting all the geographical fragments or paflages of the wri- 
ters of antiquity, to prove the paft exiftence of the famous /- 
lantis, which is mentioned by Plato, and is fuppofed by fome to 
have connected Europe, and perhaps Africa, with the American 
continent, by the facility of the paflage from one of thefe regions 
to the other. Solon compofed a poem on this fubject, and took 
his materials from the works of the priefts of Sats, who were 
remarkable for their application to the ftudy of cofmography. 
Diodorus and Ariftotle are alfo employed by our Author to 
prove that the ancients had the knowledge of an ifle beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, that there were even fettlements formed 
there by the Carthaginians, who would not fuffer the Tyrrhe- 
tiians to approach it.—It is, neverthelefs, by conclufions drawn 
from cuftoms and larigiiages, that Mr. ScHERer inveftigates the 
origin of the Americans, and if the choice of his materials were 
always judicious, his progrefs would be more luminous, and his 
work more interefting. 

The ingenious and juftly admired hiftorian of America has 
obferved, with refpect to the conclufions in favour of the deri- 
vation of one people from another, drawn from the refemblance 
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between their cuftoms and manners, that conclufions fo drawn 
are generally fpeaking, frivolous and uncertain. ‘* If, fays he, 
we fuppofe two bodies of men, ea in the moft remote re- 
gions of the globe, to be placed in a ftate of fociety fimilar in its 
degree of improvement, they muft feel the fame wants and exert 
the fame endeavours to fupply them. The fame objects will 
allure, the fame paffions wil] animate them, and the fame ideas 
and fentiments will arife in their minds: the charaéter and oc- 
cupations of the American hunter muft be little different from 
thofe of an Afiatic, who depends for fubfiftence on the chace, 
&c.—Inftead then of prefuming, from this fimilarity, that there 
is any affinity between them, we fhould only conclude, that the 
difpofition and manners of men are formed by their fituation and 
arife from the ftate of fociety in which they live.” 

The fame hiftorian acknowledges, neverthelefs, that if between 
two nations, fettled in remote parts of the earth, a perfect agree- 
ment fhould be difcovered with refpect to cuftoms, which do not 
flow from any natural want or defire peculiar to their fituation, 
and may therefore be denominated ufages of arbitrary inftitution, 
one might be led to fufpect, that fuch nations were connected by 
fome affinity. But he obferves, that the inftances of cuftoms, 
merely arbitrary, common to the inhabitants of both he- 
mifpheres, are fo few and fo equivocal, that no theory concerning 
the population of the New World ought to be founded on 
them. Mr. ScHerRER is fo far of Dr. Robertfon’s opinion, as 
to grant that fimilarity of cuftoms does not always prove affinity 
of origin ; but he contends, that the examples of arbitrary and 
fantaffic cuftoms and opinions, that are common to both he- 
mifpheres, are not equivocal; and he alledges the following 
cuftoms that take place both among the Afiatics and the Ameri- 
cans, viz.—The cuftom of worfhipping a good and evil prin- 
ciple—the order of fucceffion peculiar to certain kingdoms, as 
in Malabar, and in feveral diftri€éts of America, where the 
children, not of the monarch but of his fifter, fucceed to the 
throne—the barbarous cuftoms praétifed at funerals, where the 
living are put to death, that they may accompany their departed 
relation—the ordeal or trial by red-hot iron or fire—the cutting 
the hair, as a fign of mourning—the deftruCtion of cottages after 
the death of their inhabitants—the hufbands, who when their 
wives are brought to bed, take their place, and are treated as if 
they had been in labour—the arrows, which are the figns of re- 
bellion or of a general war—the figures imprinted on the face and 
other parts of the body—the ufe made of the fkulls of enemies 
who are taken prifoners or killed in battle—the cuftom of de- 
livering the fick and aged from their fufferings by putting them 
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Thefe obfervations will ‘not give the intelligent reader a very 
high idea of the precifion or critical acumen of Mr. Scnerer; 
for feveral of the articles here alledged prove nothing with refpeét 
to the origin of the Americans, and why {well a work ‘of ‘this 
kind, in which’ accuracy of inveftigation is more efpecially re- 
quired, with ufelefs gbfervations? Some of the cuftoms alledged 
feem indeed arbitrary, and therefore may be employed to throw 
light on the fubject under confideration. His account of the 
cuftoms that take place among the Peruvians and the Chinefe, 
though in many refpects liable to critical cenfure, affords yet 
materials, which in better hands, might open the way to fome 
curious difcoveries. | 

After a variety of difquifitions, more learned than luminous, 
concerning the commerce and navigation of the ancients, our 
Author proceeds to the difcoveries made by the Ruffians, in their 
navigation from Kam{chatka to America, and adopts the ideas cf 
Mr. Srerier, that the continents of Afia and America wee 
formerly joined together. If this be true, then there is no dife 
ficulty in accounting for the peopling of America; nay thus, 
both men and anus might have pafled with. facility from the 
one region to the other; and yet the Author (who often, indeed, 
feems to forget himfelf and to be bewildered in. the ufe of his 
undigefted materials) feems greatly embarrafled, in another place, 
to account for the introductisn of the various claffes of animals 
into the New World. He, however, gets rid of this difficulty, 
by fuppofing, that, at the creation, the Supreme Being formed 
animals in every part of the globe, and forefeeing the new diffi- 
culty prefented to -him by the deluge, he efcapes again by 
denying that the deluge was univerfal,—What, Sir, the deluge 
not univerfal! why then did you write your book ? For if the 
deluge was not univerfal, we need not be at all embarrafled to 
account for the peopling of America; if all flefh was n:t defroyed, 
America may have been peopled by the children of Adam before 
the flood, as well as by the defcendants of Noah three thoufand 
years after it. ) 

However that may haye been, Mr, ScHERER returns to his 
_obfervations relative to the refemblance of certain cuftoms and 
Janguages in America, and thofe of other nations, and concludes, 
that the Americans derive their origin partly from the Chinefe 
and Africans, and partly from a tribe of Tartars called Keraites, 
who have long fince difappeared in Afia. He terminates his 
work by three pieces, which have a natural relation to it: the 

fixft is a Tranflation of the Timeus and Critigs of Plato, which 
famous dialogues treat of the Atlantis—the fecond is Court de 
Gebelin's eflay on the affinity in a multitude of words, between 
the languages fpoken in the New World, and thofe of the an- 
cient continent ; and the third contains geographical and ~ 
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tical remarks concerning the real longitude of Kamfchatka, and 
the chart that contains the route from “fakut/koy to the port of 
Ochozk. 

Amidft a variety of defects (fuch as want of mcthad, order, 
and precifion, grofs errors arifing probably from inattention, 
and rafh conjectures) there are neverthelefs, many good obferva- 
tions, and feveral curious and interefting refearches in the work 
now before us. The polyglott table of the Latin, Scythian, 
Tartar, Chinefe and other languages, and Mr. Gedelin’s eflay 
on the affinity or refemblaace of words inthe American lan- 
guages, and thofe of the ancient continent, are really curious, 
as we here find a furvey of the languages of ten American. na- 
tions, including the iflands in the South-fea.. From this fur- 
vey the Author draws the following conclufions, which at leatt 
are worthy of a melius inquirendum,—that the E/guimaux and 
Greenlanders have the fame origin—that all the. languages of 
Canada, and almoft all thofe of North- America, are derived from 
that of the Alguonquins (this ts not anew difcovery, it is mentioned 
by all the writers, who have given any tolerable accounts. of the Nor 
thern and Weftern parts of America, who alfo cbferve that this peo- 
ple bear a great refemblance to the Tartars)—that the Galibis and 
Caribees, are different branches pf one and the fame nation, 
which came originally from the interior of North-America~ 
and that the pronouns of the Mexican language, are the fame 
with thofe which are ufed in the Alguonquin, Virginian, and 
oriental Janguages.—As to the iflands of the South-fea,, the 
ftriking refemblance between the language of their inhabitants 
and the Adalayan, is confidered by our Author as a, demon- 
{trative proof that they were peopled from the Southern parts of 
Afia, while the total difference that. there is between the Jan- 
cuages of Chili and Brazil, and thole of all the other American 
provinces, and their perfect conformity with the languages fpoken 
in the occidental parts of Africa, leads him to conclude, that it 
was from thefe regions, that the countries of Chili and Brazil 
received their firft inhabitants. ens 





ArT. XII. 


Des Canaux dela Navigation, et Jpecialement du Canal de Languedoc: 
—-Concerning Navigable Canals, and more efpeciaily that of 
Languedoc. By M. Dz va Lanne, Royal Profeffor of Attronomy, 
Cenfor Royal, and Member of the Literary Academies in Eng 
land, France, Holland, Germany, Jtaly, &c; - Folio, saderned 
with Seventeen Plates. Paris. 1778. , 


HE canal of Languedoc deferved to be made known by a 
more accurate defcription, than has hitherto been given of 

that noble undertaking; and this is the principal, though not 
the only object that the learned Author has in view in the mag- 
Mm 4 nificent 
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nificent work now beforeus. This great canal, which was de 
figned to open a communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Ocean, was projected by Monf. Riguet de Bonrepos. Genius 
formed the arduous plan, and a profound ftudy of thofe branches 
of geometry and hydraulics, that were more efpecially adapted 
to facilitate its execution, rendered M. de Riquet proper for the 
undertaking, which was applauded by Lewis XIV. and feconded 
by the fuffrage and encouragement of Colbert. The boldnefs, 
however, of the enterprize, and the expence that could not but 
attend jt, were adapted to produce hefitation; but every thing 
of this kind was removed by the generous fentiments and fpirited 
patriotifm of M. Riquet, who declared, that he would charge 
himfelf with all the preliminary expences, that were neceffar 
to form the firft courfe of the waters, and demonftrate the poffi- 
bility of executing a project of which every one perceived the 
neceflity. The generofity and efforts of this worthy citizen were 
rewarded by the moft fignal fuccefs. In the month of Odtober 
1665, the fprings of the Black mountain were with furprize ob- 
ferved (in an uneven country, full of rocks and precipices) to 
abandon the courfe which nature had marked out to them, to 
enter into the trenches and little canals, that had been opened to 
receive them, and to re-unite their ftreams in the bafon of Nau- 
roufe, where they became entirely fubjeé&t to any direction 
which the projectors of the canal might think proper to give 
them. This firft attempt, crowned with fo happy an iflue, ex- 
cited expectation, animated zeal, and engaged government to 
teftify its fatisfaction, by privileges and danations, ample in 
their nature, and honourable by the pomp and folemnity with 
which they were conferred. The States of Languedoc concurred 
with the Sovereign: twelve thoufand workmen were immediately 
employed, and the firft ftone of the grand reféervoir of Saint Fer- 
riol, was laid in November 1667, Notwithftanding the diffi- 
culties of every kind, that arofe to perplex the projectors, and to 
retard their progrefs, the work was never once interrupted. On 
the contrary, it was carried on with fuch activity, that at the 
death of M.. Riquet, in 1680, the harbour of Cette, where the 
canal joins the Mediterranean, was formed, and thofe immenfe 
and shenithing works, which really do honour to that period 
(we mean, the refervoir of Saint Ferriol, the bafon of Naroufe, 
the aqueduct of Repudre, the arched vault of Malpas) were en- 
tirely finifhed. Nothing then remained. but to finifh about three 
miles of the canal near Somail; and Mefirs. de Bonrepas and 
Carman, the fons of M. Riquet had the fatisfaétion to finifh 
what their father had begun with fuch reputation and fuccefs. 
The canal was navigated, for the firft time, on the 15th of 
March 1681. | 7 | 
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This famous canal is an hundred and twenty-two thoufand, four ; f 


red and forty- fix fathoms in length, meafured from its mouth, 
—_ lake i Be to the fluice of the Garonne at Touloufe ; 
and it has an hundred and one bafons, which form Jixty-two 
fluices. Its breadth is, almoft throughout, /ixty feet at the fur- 
face of the water, and thirty-two at the bottom; and the depth 
of water is every where, at leaft fix feet. ‘Ihe boats draw lefs 
than five fect water, although their cargoes often amount to an 
hundred tons, that is, to 200,000 1b. weight. The conftru€tion 
of this canal coft feventeen millions and a half of livres, which our 
‘) Author eftimates at thirty-three millions of the prefent F rench cur= 
 yency (i. e. about fixteen hundred thoufand pounds fterling).— 
Near an hundred thoufand crowns (ecus) are annually expended oils 
in keeping it in repair, but its profits 4mount to twice this fum, 
which proves evidently, according to our Author, the im- 
portance of this conveyance, the extent of that commerce of 
which it is the main fpring, and the great ufefulnefs of navigable 
' canals in promoting abundance, opulence, and fecurity.—We 
| give here but a general fketch of what the curious Reader will 
perufe with pleafure and inftruction, in the circumftantial ac- 
count which M. pe La LaAnDeé gives of the canal of Languedoc. 
| As this Author has a very ardent zeal for promoting the multie 
lication of navigable canals, he enters into an hiftorical relation 
of all the projects of this nature that have been formed not only 
»’ jn France, and in the prefent times, but alfo in all other coun- 
‘ tries, and in the remoteft ages. 
After having exhibited an interefting view of the labours, that 
have been employed on the canal of Languedoc, the fuccefs 
__ with which they have been attended, and the advantages that 
have arifen from this noble undertaking, our Author gives an 
account of the canals that have either been executed or projected 
in other parts of the kingdom, and he has {pared no pains to ob- 
tain all the information that the public records and private papers 
of each province could furnifh, relative to this obje&t. Ac- 
cordingly, he gives circumftantial defcriptions of the canals of 
Provence, Burgundy, Picardy, and other diftrifts. He then 
proceeds to confider what the other ftates of Europe, nay, what 
the Afiatics and Americans have done or attempted of this kind; 
and he carries us in his inveftigations and inquiries from the 
Britith ifles to the extremities of China. To render his work 
compleat, he goes back to remote periods of time, treats of the 
labours and projects of the ancients in this way, and fhews what 
the Monarchs of Afia and Egypt, the Greeks and Romans, ex- 
pended and attempted for the formation of navigable canals. 
No country, indeed, affords fairer occafions of promoting 
an advantageous inland navigation than France, from the na- 
tural fituation and courfe of its rivers, which’almoft unite their 
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currents in the center of the kingdom, and offer themfelves, ag 
it were, to extend every where the bleffings of opulence and 
commerce, by canals of communication, which may be execut. 
ed with the greateft facility. Our Author, who appears to be 
warmly fenfible of thefe advantages, and defirous of making the 
moft of them for the good of his country, is profule of exhorta- 
tion, calculation, inveftigation, and admonition :—but is he 
fimple enough to think, that the wifcacres in power, wiil hear 
him? Their noddles are otherwife employed. They are fo bufy 
jn fitting out fleets, and waging war, with exhan/led finances, 
for diftant, ambiguous, nay, we believe, chimerical profpeéis, 
that they have no time to calculate, or even to think, of the 
difference between the expences of carriage by water and car- 
riage by Jand, nor of the abfurdity of opprefling and impoverifh- 
ing the people, in order to make magnificent roads, while every 
thing relating to rivers, canals, and inland navigation, is ne~ 
glected or forgotten. A waggon, fays our Author, with fix 
horfes and two drivers, does noi carry above two or three thou- 
fand pound-weight: T’wo men are capable of navigating a boat, 
Joaded with a weight of 302,000 pounds: fram hence it fol- 
lows, that-a fingle boat is a faving (in behalf of agriculture, 
and other branches of induftry) of the labour of two hundred 
men and fix hundred horfes. The number of waggons in 
France, continues our Author, is faid to amount ca twenty 
thoufand: Suppofing then that each waggon is drawn by two 
horfes, and led by one man, what is the conclufion ? The con- 
clufion evidently is, that forty thoufand horfes and- twenty 
thoufand men, are conitantly employed to raife the price of the 
productions of the kingdom and a pemoatsa: goods, and. to 
{poil the roads,—which require an hundred thoufand men to 
keep them in repair. After this calculation, which is folid, 
perfpicuous, and ftriking, the learned Author demonftrates, 
that the inating of a fingle cart-horfe confumes the whole crop 
of ten or twelve acres of ground (counting the French acre 
or arpent at the ufual meafure of 100 perches), and from hence 
it is palpable, what a ruinous circumftance the too great multi- 
lication of land-¢arriages muft prove to any country.—T he 

eader will find all this illuftrated, in a clear and judicious 
manner, in the work itfelf. What we have extraéted from it, 
is fufficient to fhew the folly of the French government— 
to adminifter falutary admonition to our fuperiors and fellow~ 
citizens at home, and to evince the ineftimable advantages of 
navigable rivers and canals, in every country where nature has 
rendered an inland navigation practicable and eafy. 
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Arr, XIII. 


Juirodu&ion & PHiftorre Naturelle 8 a la Geograpbie Phyfigue de 
 -PEfpagne, Se.—An- Introduction to the Natural Hitlery. and 


Phyfi¢al Geography pf Spain, written originally in. Spanh by 
Mr. Wittiam Bowtes, and tranflated iato French by the Vil- 


count De Fuavieny. Paris, 8Vv0.. 4776. 


HOU GH this is nota recent publication, it has, “a 
T ever, by fome miftake, but vow 9 ‘come: to our bands, 
a 


‘and it is of too’'much importance to.pafs.unnoticed bys, It 
is,’ certainly, iri its kind, a moft curious production, and muft 
be fingullarly interefting to fuch as apply themfelves to. the, ftudy 
of natural hiftory, as ” Spain abounds withi a rich ; variety -of 
materials for the improvement of thatrfcience, and as thefe 
materials are fo little known, that the work before us ‘may be 
confidered as the firft which has difclofed thefe philofoghcal 
treafures to the view of the public. . 
| Not having feen the original of Mr. Bawlils perfaumance, 
jn the Spanifh language, we are-obliged to give our account of 
this valuable work, from the Fresich> stranflation which, 
however, has a peculiae decree of. merit.’ It was compofed at 
Madrid by’ the’ 'Vifcount de Fjavigny, under. the eyecaf| Mr. 
Bowes himfelf ; it was revifed by himy: and by: Mr a’Avara, 
the editor of the origina!, with the moft ‘fcrupuleus .attention 
and care: it was afterwards examined) on the Tranflator’s 
' return to Paris, by feveral:mémbers of the academy.of fetences, 
‘and particularly by an eminent’ botanift, “and by -a.chymift of 
the firft rank, whofe joint affiftance may be deemed’ fuffcien 
to afcertain the value of this tranflation. 
As to the work itfelf, a fhort account of its author vail afford 
a ftrong prefumption in its favour, It is the production of Mr. 
Bowes, a native of England, who after having: trdvelled 
through the principal counties of Europe, fettled in Spain, in 
the year 1752, and was charged with feveral commiffions, .re- 
lative to mines, manufactures, and other branches of . political 
feconomy, by the Spahifh minittry, to whom his illuftcious 
friend Don Antonio d’Ullea, had given the moft advantageous re- 
prefentation of his capacity and talents,’ In the execution of 
the commiffion with which he was entrufted, Mr.:Bowxgs had 
occafion to vifit almoft every part of the extenfive kingdom of 
Spain, ‘and he availed himfelf of this opportunity of ferving the 
caufe of fcience, at the fame time that he was fulfilling: the 
commands of his fuperiors. © He employed with zeal-and: ardor, 
all his moments of leifure,' in defcribing the nature, ‘fite, and 
roduétions, of all the~different foils, that came under his ob- 
‘fervation, fei is the' collection of his obfervations, during thefe 


excurfions, in whieh no'order is followed, but that of the ob- 
3 jects 
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jects and occafions, as they prefented themfelves to him, that 
form the work we are now confidering. ‘This book is no more 
than the itinerary, or journal of a learned and fagacious ob. 
ferver, who is fenfible of the importance of pointing out the 
place, in which nature has produced, depofited, or changed any 
of thofe materials, even the moft common, that conftitute the 
furface or interior of the earth, as far as its depth is accefiible 
to the curiofity or efforts of the naturalift. His refearches, in. 
deed, by the very nature of his commiffion, have been more 
limited than thofe of other travellers, being confined to thofe 
objects alone, that come within the {phere of natural philofophy 
and political ceconomy ; but it is true, at the fame time, that, 


in this fphere, his attention and accuracy in obferving, have 


‘been uncommon. Nothing feems to have efcaped his notice, 
He does not appear to have met with any mineral, pyrites, clay, 
fand, rock, gypfum, chalk, quartz, chryftal, granite, flint, 
&c. of which he has not given an exact defcription, compre 
hending its hiftory, qualities, and ufes. Add to this, his ob- 
fervations on the vegetables, and on the domeftic animals in the 
Spanifh provinces, and the information he has procured relative 
to thefe objects, in the Spanifh poffeffions in America, and it 
will appear, that this work contains a rich treafure of know- 
ledge, with refpect to the principal inftruments and objects of 
induftry, political ceconomy, arts, and manufaétures. 
Mr. Bow es has divided his Itinerary or Journal into fy 
_articles. ‘The objeéts, that are exhibited under thefe articles, 
-are as follows :— The cinnabar mines of Almaden and Alicant= 
Thofe of virgin quickfilver at St. Philips and in Valentia— 
The falt-petre of Spain—The mine of Guadalcanal—That of 
rock-falt or fal gemma, in the Migranilla—The fource and 
difappearances of the Guadiana—The gold mine of Mezquital 
in Mexico—The Platina—The ancient Volcanos of Spain— 
The environs of Molina in Arragon, and its mine of blue, 
reen, and yellow copper, called Platilla—The fource of the 
Ts us—The plants in Spain—The grafhoppers, that produced 
fuck terrible devaftation in feveral provinces of that kingdom, 
from the year 1754 to 1757—The province of Bifcay—The 
canal of Caftile—The falt-mine of Valtiera—The alum mine 
of Alcagniz in Arragon—The mines of lead, copper, and 
cobalt, in the valley of Giftau—The mountain of Montferrat 
in Catalonia—The mine of rock-falt of Cardona, in the fame 
province—The kingdom of Jaen—The mines of that diftrid, 
and more efpecially, that of Linares—The Efcurial—St. 
Ildephonfo—The different ftones and kinds of earth, that are 
to be found in the neighbourhood ef Segovia—The flocks and 
fine wool of Spain—Madrid and its environs, &c. It is im- 


-pofible to follow our Author, even fuperficially, in the details, 
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into which he enters, in his defcription of thefe different and 
unconnected objects. All that we can do, is, to quote fome 
of his obfervations, to abridge others, and thus to give the 
lovers of natutal hiftory fome idea of the inftruction and enter- 
tainment, they may expect to find in this interefting work. 

The firft of .thefe obfervations we fhall mention, is of a 
chymical kind, and relates to a common notion with refpect to 
the bafis of falt-petre, which his examination of the falt-mines 
in Spain has enabled him to rectify. All the profeffors of 
chymiftry our Author had met with in France and Germany, 
maintained, that the fixed alkali of falt-petre was not to be 
found in nature, in its purity and fimplicity, but that it derived 
its origin from fire ;—and when it was alleged as an objection 
to their hypothefis, that the falt-petre of the Eaft-Indies was 
found originally in the earth, in the fame form, and with the fame 

valities, that it poffefles when we receive it from thence, they 
eluded this difficulty by affirming, that the Indian falt-petre was 
formed by the accidental burning of wood, by which the earth 
was impregnated with a fixed alkali, which conftituted the bafis 
of this falt. In confequence of this reafoning, he had enter- 
tained a notion, that this bafis was a fixed alkali, formed by a 
certain combination, which took place at the very moment that 
the plants were confumed by fire; but he difcovered how er- 
roneous this notion was, when he faw, how falt-petre was 
made in different parts of Spain, and he was at length per- 
fuaded, that the batis of falt-petre exifts, previous to any effeéts 
of fire, in the earth and in the plants, as in the kali or glafs- 
wort of Alicant. 

It appears from the obfervations of Mr. Bow tes, that the 
foil and climate of Spain are the moft adapted of any country 
in Europe, to the production of falt-petre. He tells us, he 
has feen there, falt-petre made with lyes of nitrous earths, gae 
thered in places where probably there never had been a fingle tree, 
nor even a blade of grafs: © In Spain, fays he, a little farther 
on, where the third of the lands, which is uncultivated, and 
the very duft of the roads in the eaftern and fouthern provinces, 
contain a natural falt-petre, I have feen them manufacture it in 


the following manner: They plough, two or three times, in 


‘winter and fpring, the ground that is fituated near villages ; 


and in the month of Auguft, they take from thence quantities 
of earth, which they form into heaps of between twenty-five 
and thirty feet high. When the falt-petre is to be made, they 
fill, with this earth, a certain number of veflels, of a conic 
form, with an opening at the bottom. Before they are filled, a 
{mall quantity of a kind of fainfoin is placed in the opening, 
that the water alone may pafs freely, and above this, afhes are 


{pread about two or three fingers thick, When the veffels are 
filled, 
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filled, water is poured upon the earth they contain, which 
diffolves, and ¢arries along with it the faline particles, a5 i 
pafies between the herbs abovementioned, and the afhes. There 
are certain manufactures, where the afhes are not employed, 
The lyes or lixivia, which proceed from thefe operations, are 
put into a cauldron, ahd are boiled, in fome places, alone, in 
ethers, with a certain mixture of fainfoin. The common {alr 
which is cryfalized by the heat, is precipitated to the bottom 
of the cauldron, to the amount of between twenty and thirty 
pounds to each quintal of earth, and the remainder is placed jn 
the fade, in fmall veffels. Thus the falt-petre is eryftalized 
in the fame manner, as it 13 at Paris and other places. The 
great quantity.of common falt, that is produced with the nitre, 
induces Mr, Bow fs to think, that the marine acid and its 
bafis are changed into nitre. The earth, which remains, after 
it has been deprived of its falts, is brought back to the place 
from whence it was taken: expofed anew to the fun, the air, 
the rain, and the dews, it is impregnated, by an invifible 
operation of nature, with a new falt-petre, in the fpace of 
twelve months. This reproduction is, indeed, marvellous: but 
it has, however, always been obferved, that the fame earth 
furnifhes annually the fame quantity of falt-petre. Our Au- 
thor farther affirms, that if the falt-petre of all the jakes in 
France, and the artificial walls and plantations in Germany, 
wete deftroyed by amiracle, the mere earth in Spain alone could 
furnifh all Europe with a fufficient quantity till the énd of the 
world, without having récourfe either to fixed alkali, afhes, or vege- 
tables. 

If thefe facts be true (and we cannot queftion either the pe- 
netration or veracity of Mr. Bowles), if in warm climates, fuch 
as Spain and the Indies, the mere expofure of any kind of earth 
to the air, for an inconfiderable fpace of time, renders it cap- 
able of producing falt-petre in abundance, we muft either con- 
clude, tbat this falt falls from the clouds, completely formed in 
a ftate of perfet neutrality, and well furnifhed with the 
quantity of nitrous acid, and fixed alkalt which compofe it, or 
—that by the influence of heat, moifture, and the a€tion of 
the air, it is engendered in the earth; and that, without the 

nce or concurrence of any other fubftanece, vegetable, or 
animal. This latter feems to be the opinion of our Author: 
but this opinion is contrary to that of the moft eminent chy- 
mifts, and of thofe, particularly, who have obferved, with the 
greateft attention and affiduity, the circumftances that accom- 
pany the production of falt-petre. They think, they can de- 
monftrate by repeated facts, carefully obferved and examined, 
that not one particle of nitre is ever formed in earths, that are 
inaceeflible to vegetable and animal fubftances,’ fufeeptible of 
putrefaction. 
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| putrefaction. If therefore large quantities of falt-petre be pro- 


duced in uncultivated lands, fuch as thofe of Spain and the 


Indies, even where no /en/ible appearances of vegetation are @b- 
— feryed, it is neceflary to conclude from hence, that this falt has 


no dependance upon animal or vegetable fubftances for its for- 
mation ? Several confiderations inauce us to think fuch a-con- 
clufion neither neceflary nor reafonable: In the firft place, Mr. 
Bow ces himfelf tells us, that the nitrous foils in Spain, are 
thofe which lie contiguous to villages, and are confequently 
frequented both by men and other animals :—fecondly, It is 
fcarcely conceivable, that there. can be any foil in a warm 
climate, more particularly, any foil fo foft and diviible as to, 
be fufceptible of culture, in which no kind of animals are 
generated. The fecundity of nature feems evidently in contras 
diction with fuch a fuppofition: In every country and climate, 
we fee the furfaces of the hardeft ftones covered with mofles, 
lichens, and little plants, and peopled with infects, and ani- 
malcules of various kinds; and furely it is too rafh to affirm, 
that a foil is deftitute of animal and vegetable fubftances, be- 
caufe we do not fee any trees, herbs, or infects, on its furface, 
ji. e. becaufe the vegetables er animals, that (for aught we 
know) may be there, are not of a fize large enough to ftrike the 
eye. Befides, the proximity of the nitrous grounds to the 
villages, muft furnifh them with materials fufficient to produce 
the nitrous acid, in the manner, in which its generation has 
been obferved and illuftrated by the moft eminent chymifts of 
this age. 

We may reafon much in the fame manner concerning the 
fixed alkali, which, together with the acid now mentioned, is 
neceflary to the formation of perfect falt-petre. According to 
our Author, vegetables contribute nothing, in Spain, to the 
production of this faline fubftance, with which the Spanifh 
nitre is abundantly furnifhed in grounds, which, as he affirms, 
contain no vegetable fubftance, and from the /ye of which a 
perfect nitre is derived, without the addition either of afhes or 
of a fingle particle of fixed alkali.. We think it may be af- 
firmed with reafon, that as the experiments of eminent chymifts 
have demonttrated the exiftence of a confiderable quantity of 
fixed alkali (formed by nature) in the greateft part of vegetable 
fubftances, fo thefe fubftanees may exift in the nitrous grounds 
in Spain, without having been perceived by our Author, and 
that therefore, it may be indeed, true, that a large quantity of 
perfect nitre, with an alkaline bafis, is derived from thefe grounds, 
without admitting the Author’s conclufion, that this nitre is pro- 
duced without the concurrence of vegetable fubftances. It ap- 
pears from a variety of late publications on this fubject, that 
there are fearcely any nitrous grounds, which do net contain a 
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certain quantity of perfect nitre, with a bafis of fixt alkalj 
and which, confequently ftands in need of no addition of athes 
to promote its cryftallization into a beautiful and excellent falt. 
petre. It is even poffible, that all the falt-petre, contained in 
a nitrous ground of a certain kind, may be in this ftate of per- 
fection, from the abundance of vegetables that have there con- 
tributed to its generation: But the great point to be determined 
is, whether the whole of the nitre, contained in any nitrous 

rounds whatever, and more efpecially in thofe of Spain, be of 
this perfect quality. This might, perhaps, have been decided 
by the obfervations of Mr. Bow es, had he given more atten- 
tion to one particular object, we mean the water in the caule 
dron, which remains in its primitive elementary ftate, after the 
boilings and cryftallization of the falt-petre-; for it is only by 
the examination of thefe that we can know with certainty, 
whether a part of the nitre, contained in the ground, from 
whence it was drawn, had not an earthy bafis. However that 
may be, it is well known, that, notwith{tanding the afhes 
which thofe who dire& manufactures of falt-petrey add to their 
lyes, they find ftill remaining a confiderable quantity of water, 
compofed in a great meafure, of a falt petre with an earthy bafis, 
which cannot be cryftallized, unlefs it be provided with a bafis 
of fixt alkali. The falt-petre, which has no fixt alkali, abounds 
more particularly, in thofe earths, where the nitrous acid is ge- 
nerated more by the concurrent influence of animal than of 
vegetable fubftances; fuch as that which is produced in old 
walls, in the ground that lies under kitchens, in jakes, ftables, 
pigeon-houfes, and other places, where animal fubftances and 
efluvia are predominant: and this obfervation confirms what 
the ableft chymifts have hitherto advanced, with refpect to the 
production of falt-petre. 

The article in this work that relates to Platina, is worthy of 
attention. ‘The greateft part of the Chymifts are of opinion, 
that Platina is a third metal, of the perfect kind, as little al- 
terable, and as indeftructible as gold and filver—that it is diftin® 
from all known metallic fubftances—that by its nature, it is in- 
capable of fufion—that like gold, it refifts the a€tion of air, 
water, fire, fulphur, and fimple acids, and that befide thefe and 
other excellent properties, it has the hardnefs of iron. Never- 
thelefs, M. de Buffon, in confequence of the experiments he has 
made on Platina, does not confider itas a new metal, He rather 
fuppofes it to be @ compound of gold and iron, formed by the attion 
of fome Volcano, or by the water which has ferzed upon thefe two 
metals in a fiate of diffolution, and united them in the form under 
which they a€tually appear in Platina. The main argument, al- 
leged by that celebrated naturalift in favour of this hypothefis, 


is, that Platina has neither the ductility nor malleability that 
conftitute 
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conftitute the character of all metals. Mr. Bow Les obferves, 
that allowing the fact, the argument built upon it, is not con- 
clufive, and that by proving too much, it really proves nothing ; 
for, fays he, it would follow from this, that the fubftance in 
veftion, is neither a metal nor a mixt,or compound of metals. 
]f it was merely a compound of gold dnd iron, it muft both pof- 
fefs and retain all the properties that refult from this mixture ; 
but the contrary is evident from a multitude of experiments. 
The folution of Platina by agua fortis exhibits, fays our Au- 
thor, a multitude of phenomena, which are irreconcileable 
with the hypothefis of M. de Buffon;—In the inftant of its fo- 
lution, it depofites at the bottom of the veflel, the heterogeneous 
matters that were mixed with it; and thefe fubftances, when 
they are wafhed, dried and examined, with the help of a glafs, 
appear evidently to be—1. A little black fand which is attracted 
by the load-ftone—2. A portion of fand, which is red and tran- 
fparent, like garnets, but without any magnetic property—2. 
A little fine earth, of an afhy kind, which feems at firft, to be 
a mercurial earth, but is not fo in reality, becaufe it does not 
{pot gold. The two laft of thefe three fubftances are generally 
found in the interior of the grains of Platina, * If M. de 
Buffon (continues our Author) had given more attention to thefe 
particular circumftances, he would have difcovered the reafon of 
thofe appearances, which led him to adopt the opinion we have 
mentioned. The portion of iron contained in Platina, and the 
difficulty of removing or purging it away by fufion, are fufficient 
to account for its magnetifm, and the formation of the blue of 
Pruffia, which takes place when the Platina in diffolution is 
mixed with Pruffian alkali, is the refult of that portion of iron, 
and of that which is kept in diffolution, in that alkali.’ 
Whatever experiments or operations are made with Platina in 
diffolution, let it be mixed with gold, iron, or any other fub- 
ftance, it will always exhibit the appearances that characterize a 
particular metal, and in the mixture, the grains of the Platina 
may be diftinguifhed from thofe of other metals. If, for ex- 
ample, the mixture be that of gold and Platina, then we 
have only to diffolve this mixture iis agua fortis, and afterwards 
to add to it a fmall quantity of the folution of fal ammoniac, 
and the immediate refult of this will be the formation of a yellow 
precipitate ; a phenomenon this which does not happen when the 
gold is alone, becaufe fal ammoniac does not precipitate gold, 
and the vitriol of Mars precipitates gold, but not Platina. 
All this and many other experiments and obfervations, which 
may be feen in the works of eminent Chymifts, appear to Mr. 
Bow es fufficient to render it highly probable that Platina is a 
metal fui generis, and not a mixture of gold and iron. He does 
not pretead to affirm this pofitively; for though it be certain, 
App, Rey, Vol. lix. | Na that 
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that Platina has qualities diftin& from thofe of all other metals, 
et he candidly acknowledges that its real nature is hitherto but 
very littl known. 

With refpeét to the places where Platina is found, our 
Author was informed by Don Antonia d’Ulba, that it is often 
difcovered in the gold mineral, which is to it a kind of matrix, 
It is exceedingly difficult to feparate it from this mineral; fo 
that when Platina abounds in the gold’ mineral, the mine fo 
conftituted, is generally abandoned, as the expences required 
in pulverizing the mineral in order to feparate the Platina and 
extract the gold, furpafs the value of the metal that is obtained 
by this laborious procefs.—I[t is only in the mines of the new 
kingdom of Granada that Platina is found, and it is more 
efpecially in thofe of Choco and Barlacoas, that it abounds moft, 
under the form of a ftone or of duft. ‘The experiments which 
Mr. Bow es has made upon this fubfance are interefting and 
curious; they feem indeed to prove, that it is a metallic fand 
fui generis; but for a particular account of them we muft refer 
to the work itfelf, 

If our Readers defire, after thefe Chymical articles which 
Have fuch a ferious and profound afpect, fome exhibition of a 
more entertaining nature, we cannot perhaps fatisfy this defire 
by any choice from the work before us, that is remarkable for 
jts amenity. Our Author’s account, however, of a particular 
kind of grafhoppers in the Southern provinces of Spain, and 
more efpecially in the pafture grounds and uncultivated lands of 
the province of Efframadura, will diverfify a little the tone of 
our extracts. ‘This infect has a head of an oblong form, and 
about the thicknefs of achick-pea. Its forehead is turned to 
the earth, like that of the fine hortes in Andalufia: its mouth is 
Jarge and open; its eyes are black and lively; and there is a re- 
markable timidity imprinted on its phyfiognomy, fimilar to that 
which we find in the hare. It has in its two jaws four of the 
teeth called ixcifores, whofe fharp points crofs each other like 
fciflars, and are equally adapted to feize and to cut. The num 
ber of males in this fpecies, furpafles prodigioufly that of the fe- 
males: and this indeed is a happy arrangement of Providence ; 
for according to our Author, if during the fpace of ten years, 
the generations of the two fexes were equal, thefe infeéts would 
multiply fo prodigioufly, as to lay entirely wafte the whole vegetable 
kingdom. In the year 1754, the number of females that were 
produced in Eftramadura, was fo great, that they infefted La 
Mancha, Portugal, Murcia, Valentia, Andalufia, &c. where 
they fpread abroad the horrors of famine and defolation. Out 
Author faw bimfelf, a legion of thefe grafhoppers light upon the 
diftri& of Almada, where they devoured the fhirts and blankets 
of the poor peafants, who laid them on the grafs to dry. = 
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come at the reafon of this fingular phenomenon, Mr. Bow Les 
examined the ftomach of one of thefe grafhoppers, where he only 
found a delicate and foft membrane ; but this contained a liquor 
by which it decompounds and diffolves flax, linen, wool, in- 
flammatory and poifonous plants, and extracts from them a fa- 
lutary food. 

‘ The male grafhopper has concealed in the hinder part of his 
body, a member of about half an inch long, and confiderably 
thicker than any of his claws. The root of this member and 
the erecting mufcles derive their origin from the bowels of the 
infect, as the bees do their Ring. When the prolific matter ani- 
mates the little creature, this part grows erect and turgid; he 
falls with a kind of fury on the female, whofe orifice clofes and 
clings faft about the member as foon as the feed is emitted, fo 
that during a long fpace of time, the ardent couple remain infe- » 
parable. “he duration of the pleafure of this union is not cal- 
culated by moments, but by hours; fo that they have more of 
this {pecies of enjoyment in a fingle act, than other animals have 
in the repetitions of this intercourfe during almoft their whole 
lives. Sometimes the male turns tail to the female, as the canine 
lovers do ina fimilar fituation ; at other times he remains faftened 
and clinging to his mate, and is carried along with her even 
when fhe flies; nor can he difengage himfelf, but by the moft 
violent efforts, and jerks, which fhatter his frame and tear his 
members. This labour and conflict muft be terrible; for a phi- 
lofophical obferver will perceive that the bowels of the exhaufted 
infect are confumed, as it were with a violent ardour, and that 
his pleafure is followed by an intenfe degree of pain. The firft 
thing he does, when the amorous debate is over, is to drag his 
Jancuid and burning carcafe to a well, a marfh, or river, to ré- 
frefh himfelf; here he wets his wings, which are unable to per- 
form their functions, and he generally dies a watery death, and 
becomes food for the fifh,? Allthis puts us in mind of Marr. 
Prior : © Fire, water, women are man’s ruin.’ 

lt is indeed happy for the interefts of humanity, that the 
organs of generation in the grafhopper, are of a ftructure that 
renders them fatal to the f{pecies. 

© The female, continues our Author, difengaged from the 
violent embraces of her mate, pafles the remainder of her days in 
building a neft in the earth, where fhe depofites about forty eggs, 


_ which fhe lays regularly.” We cannot follow Mr. Bow tes in 


the curious and circumftantial account he gives of the mannef 
in which thefe two operations are performed :—befides, there are 
fome of thefe circumftances, that are rather too waggifh for the 
gtavity of a literary journal.—From what we have extraéted, 
gentlemen and ladies of the licentious clafs may receive a leffon, 
and difcern their contemptible frenzy in rejecting the noble and 
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rational enjoyments for which their nature was formed, from an 
ignoble and exceflive pafion for thofe gratifcations in which 
they are infinitely furpaiied by Spanith grafhoppers. 

| { Lo be continued. ] 
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Art. XIV. 

Eloge de M. de Voltaire, —Eulogy of M. de Voltaire, by M. Patissor, 
Paris. 1778. | 
ULOGIES, elegies, epigrams, acroftics, difcourfes and 
odes, on the charaGter and writings of M. de Voltaire, do 
not rain, but pour. The Author of this piece is known to have 
been, for many years paft, a zealous admirer of that celebrated 
and fingular man ; and the work he has undertaken is an auda- 
cious enterprize, if he means or expects to fatisfy every clafs of 
readers. Voltaire alive, was,—and dead, is, as yet, in the cafe 
of a man, to whom one part of Europe is zealoufly employed in 
erecting a Coloffus, and the other as keen and bufy in their en- 
deavours to pull it down and knock it into pieces. The real 
monks, and the pretended philofophers, who both run, generally, 
excentric from equity and good fente, though in different direc- 
‘tions, have aéted their refpeCtive parts on this occafion, and that 
perfectly in character. The former have defcended into all the 
meannefles of a fuperftitious and inquifitorial hatred ; —the Jatter 
have indulged themfelves in all the extravagant a of fanatical 
idolatry ;—the monks refufed the rites of Chri/tian burial to the 
body of the departed deift; the philofophers pay divine honours 
‘to his memory: the monks (from whofe uncharitable decifions 
fuceefsful appeals are often lodged) have fent his foul, without 
any fort of hefitation, to be//:—the philofophers are here at a 
lofs for an indemnification; they have no heaven in their fyftem, 
but the French academy,—and this is avowedly incapable of con- 
ferring a glorious immortality: hence they are obliged to reward 
poor Voltaire’s labours, in hiftory, poetry, metaphyfics, criti- 
cifm and waggifh infidelity, with a laurelled buft, and a mortal 
piece of eloquence, for which money or a medal will be given: 

“dd cineres credas curdre ? 

The Writer of the Eulogy now before us, feems to fteer a 
‘middle courfe between the fury and narrow faith of the monks 
‘and the phrenzy and zo-faith of the philofophers. But the chief 
‘merit of his performance coniifts in its appreciating the character 
of M. de Voltaire as a writer, unfolding the charms of his Tragic 

Mule, and affigning the rank due to him among the French 
poets. Thefe parts of M. Patissor’s Eulogy deferve the 
higheft commendation. In general he profefles a degree of im- 
partiality, which is fcarcely poffible in this moment of fermenta- 
tion, in which panegyric and fatire are fo unreftrained and ram- 
pant. 
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nt. He, indeed, comes pretty near to what he profefles. He 
points out the good and the bad in the character he delineates, 


in fuch a manner, that we are fometimes induced to think that, 
) either VOLTAIRE had two characters, or M. PaLiisoT two pair 


of eyes, to which the fame object furnithed different and contra- 


| di@ory perceptions. —The former, no doubt, has been the cafe. 


There are few men, whofe chara¢ters do not exhibit an aggregate 
of contradictions in this infant period of human infirmity and 
imperfection. We muft however obferve, that the defects of 
this extraordinary man are fometimes fhaded by his panegyrift 
with a degree of foftening and alleviation in which there is more 
art than candour. 

M. Pa.issor fets out by confidering the fingularities that 
diftinguifhed the phyfical conftitution of M. pe Vonraire, 


| whofe frame, though weak and tender in appearance, was in con- 


fequence of a happy organization, capable of the moft affiduaus 
labour at an early period, indefatigable by the moft aftonifhing 
application to a multitude of objects different from each other, 
and found and robuft in the moft advanced ftage of human life. 
Literary labours, fpeculations of commerce, pecuniary plans, 
focial pleafures, a perpetual correfpondence (the moft extenfive 
perhaps that ever exifted) with kings, queens, princes, prin- 
cefles, artifts, learned men, and comedians—generous efforts in 
favour of the unfortunate and opprefled— plans of rural improve= 
ment to bring to a flourifhing ftate the little colony which he 
had formed at Ferney—polemic ftruggles with tyrants, authors, 
monks, and chriftians—all thefe objects of indultry, zeal, and 
affiduous activity, neither exhaufted the vigour of his animal 


' fpirits, nor even wafted the vita] fame, which burned to the laft, 


with warmth and {plendor. 

M. Patissor next pafles in review the works of M. pz Vot- 
TAIRE, and fhews with what a variety of productions he em- 
bellifhed and enriched French literature. His obfervations on 


_ the Henriade difcover a fpirit of criticifm, which is ingenious 


and mafterly, in the higheft degree ; and muft ftop the mouths 


_ of thofe rigid cenfors, who unmindful of the early youth of the 


ate (ony 





poet, and ungeneroufly inattentive to the beauties of the work, 
have traduced both with a reprehenfible feverity. It is with 
regret that we refufe ourfelves the pleafure of tranfcribing this 
excellent article ; but the limits to which we are confined in this 
extract will not admit of it. Voltaire’s hiftorical talent is alfo 
well defcribed by our Author, who applauds with reafon, the 
philofophical fpirit which he introduced into that fpecies of 
compofition, and which had been too much confined before 
him, to political details and the ambition of princes. He, how- 
ever acknowledges, that his ftyle, though in general agreeable 
and affeCting, is fometimes chargeable with a tone of irony and 
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pleafantry, inconfiftent with the chalte gravity which ought ever 
to be obferved in hiftorical compofition. Nor do Voltaire’s de. 
fects, as a tragic’writer, efcape the notice of M. Panissor; 
they arg ingenioufly pointed out, as well as his illuftrious merit 
in that line; and it is here more efpecially, that our Author 
difcovers a bold and candid impartiality. He places his hero be- 
low Racine, who had carried tragedy to;fuch a degree of per, 
fection, as threw his fucceflors into a fort of defpair, with 
refpect to the farther improvement of that art. He acknowledges 
that he js inferior to Racine in the wifdom and regularity of his 
plans, and in that clofe, yet eafy concatenation, which conneds 
their various parts,—that he has, fometimes, attempted to pro- 
duce great effects by feeble means—that he has given the dan- 
gerous example of lavifhing maxims with too much prodigality— 
that there are in many of his pieces ill-timed beauties, which 
difcover more the poet, than the perfonages of the drama; and 
that true connoifleurs will date from him, the firft fymptoms of 
the decline of the tragic fcene in France. ‘ Neverthelejs,’ conti- 
nues our Author, * what efforts of genius has he not difplayed, 
from his Oedipus to his Taucred, to maintain tragedy in that de- 
cree of perfection, which was contiguous to the fummit which 
ne cou'd not reach, becaufe Racine had occupied it before him? 
if he did not give, properly fpeaking, any new degree of per- 
fection to the tragic fcene, which was incapable of any farther 
improvement, yet he, at leaft, added to it a new degree of im- 
portance and utility, by the noble fentiments, the moral views, 
and the humane feelings, that breathe in his dramatic compofi- 
tions. He has merited, by ftriking out new paths (is aot this 
fomewhat contradiéiory to the preceding paffages?) the glorious rank 
‘of a worthy fucceflor to Corneille and Racine. If the predomi- 
nant character of CorneiHe will entitle him to the firft tragic ho- 
nours in the eftcem of thofe who confider maxims of ftate, and 
the grand movement of the pclitical body, as the objects that 
are the moft adapted to affect mankind ;—if the preference will 
be always given to Racine, by thofe tender and feeling hearts, 
which are touched by the reprefentation of the foft or great and 
turbulent paffions, whofe tumults and toflings they have often 
experienced—we cannot help thinking, that Voltaire will be 
ftill more pleafing to thofe whom a mild, fweet, and tender phi- 
ljoply interefts in the happinefs of human nature; in a word, 
that he is more peculiarly than any of his two rivals, the pact of 
the philofophers,’—T his lat fentence we acknowledge to be true,-~ 
taking the word phil/sfophers out of its prefent modern, Parifian 
application, and reftoring it to its genuine fignification and pri- 
mitive luftre; for undoubtedly the fpirit of philanthropy, and 
the charms of moral beauty that pervade the dramatic produc- 
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tions of M. de Voltaire, would have been felt with delight by 
Xenophon and Plato, Cicero and Marcus Antoninus. 

When M. Panissot, after contemplating Voltaire as an 
author, proceeds to confider him as a man, inftead of invoking 
the affiftance of Fanus, to enable him to blend contradictions, 
and to make two faces fit eafily on one body, gives plainly the 
moral lines as he found them inthe original. He begins with 
the faults and foibles of his hero, and in ‘this, there is a.chari+ 
table fpecies of dexterity; for he defigns, no coubt, to efface 
the difagreeable impreffions they muft ieave, by the recital of 
his fplendid virtues which follow immediately after.—‘ ‘Though 
naturally denign, humane, and generous, fays he, he was en+ 
dowed with a degree of fenfibility, which eafily degencrated 
into violent anger. Injuries, contradictions, and perfecution, 
foured, fometimes, his charaéter, fo as*to produce violent habits 
of hatred. ‘The gall of bitternefs flowed from his pen (con 
tinues our Author, whom we here literally tranflate) not only 
againft a multitude of obfcure detractors, whom he ought te 
have treated with contempt, but againft men, whofe merit 
ought to have rendered their perfons and reputation facred in 
bis efteem.? Our Author alleges the two Roufleaus—as ex 
amples of the ill-placed bitternefs of M. de Voltaire ;—we 
could mention many others, much more refpectable than either 
of them: But let us follow M. Paxissor, in his manner of 
painting the dark fide of the portrait. ¢ Spoiled a /istle by that 
adulation which he (Voltaire) doved, foured by that envy which 
he had excited, he knew no meafure, and iprefcribed no bounds 
to his vindictive rage, and the writings which efcaped from his 
pen in the firft movements of his choler, difcovered all the 
marks of unbridled paffions. Incapable of avenging himfelf 
‘otherwife than by his pen, he feemed to take pleafure in pro- 
jects of refentment, which, however, always vanifhbed with his 
anger.” No marvel this—furely—no more than in a man’s 
abftaining from meat, when he is not hungry. The queftion is, 
did his anger vanifh ? We believe it did, in many cafes, and 
that often; but in other cafes it was a permanent principle of 
ditternefs and antipathy, and very frequently either unjuftly ap- 
plied or difproportioned to its-objeét. ‘ He exhaled his fpirit 
in farcafms, nay fometimes in invectives, which were too 
much exaggerated ta be really offenfve : (this ts a pleafant mode of 
jupification! ) but there ts not any one man, whom he is known 
to have really penfecuted.” If by the word perfecuted, M. Patis- 
SOT means fcourged, hanged, burnt, and the like, the affirma- 
tion is true, becaufe, as he has told us himfelf, above, Vor- 
TAIRE had no inftrument of vengeance, but his pen,—but 
there is a kind of perfecution which, to generous and feeling 
minds, is perhaps more cruel, than the worft corporal punith- 
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ment, we mean the perfecution of invective, and malignant 
pleafantry, when applied to refpectable objeéts or perfons, or 
even to thofe, who, though not very refpectable, are yet nei- 
ther contemptible nor unworthy. We do not think, that if 
VoOLTAIRE had been Emperor of Ruffia, and had caught Fre- 
ron at Peterfburg, he would either have hanged or burned 
that indefatigable journalift; but we dare not pronounce pofi- 
tively, that he would not have put him in the ducking-ftool, 
or fent him into Siberia.—Some will perhaps fay, where would 
have been the harm? Sub judice lis eft. 

‘ Let us proceed, fays M. Parissot, to the only effential 
reproach to which the memory of M. de Voltaire is liable, and 
with refpect to which, we are forced to abandon his caufe.---He 
was fo unhappy, as not to diftinguifh the Religion of the Gofpel, 


that difpenfation of peace, mildnefs, and clemency, from the . 


perverfion and degradation it has fuffered by the abufes of men.’ 
_ This, we think, one of the fevereft ftrokes that M. Pauissor 

could give to the candour and difcernment of his hero. His 
Jaborious efforts to foften the guilt (for it could not be /tupidity) 
of what he does not profefs to defend, are lame, awkward, and 


pitiful. The croifades, the maflacres of St. Bartholomew, and - 


Ireland, the inquifition, the pious frauds of ecclefiaftics, had 
made fuch deep impreffions on M. de Voltaire’s ardent imagi- 
nation ; that—that—that—what, pray Sir? is this any allevia- 
tion of the guilt of employing falfe citations, voluntary per- 
verfions of the fenfe of writers, indecent pleafantries, to deftroy 
in the minds of frivolous and unthinking youth, a religion 
which breathes, in all its parts, the pureft virtue, the moft 
amiable f{pirit of charity and peace, the moft determined op- 
pofition to maflacres, pious frauds, and perfecution of every 
kind?—True, Sir, fays M, Patissor—indeed Sir—I don’t 
mean to defend him: € But, without pretending to penetrate 
into the deep views of providence, which can draw from even 
objects of fcandal and offence, good effects that. efcape our 
feeble fight, who knows, whether in raifing up fuch an adver- 
fary to the Chriftian caufe, God did not defign to fhew, ina 
palpable manner, that no human efforts fhall ever be able to 
prevail againft his work.’—T his may be—but no thanks to M. 
de Voltaire. 

After all,—this fingular man, has not made fo many rea/on- 
ing deilts, as people generally imagine :—he has rather poifoned 
the imagination by feducing wit, than perfuaded the judgment 
by real argument.—-We do not think, that any man of learn- 
ing and gravity was ever deluded out of his faith by Voltaire’s 
logic; though we believe many thqughtlefs boys, and even 
fome young girls, and, it may be, feveral grown gentlemen and 
ladies, whom the /etter of the law places beyond the period of 

adolefcence, 
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adolefcence, may have got themfelves entangled in his nets. 
We with them well out again—for we know not what they 
will get by it.—Our Author derives fome confolation from this 
thought, that Voltaire, by his attacks on fanaticifm, has 
really ferved the caufe of true religion, though without intend- 
ing it, and, fays he, © in the impenetrable judgments of God, 
may not this inftance of merit have produced a moment of 
clemency and gracet’—We fhall all fee, how thofe matters 
ftand, when the time comes,—and before that our gueffes are 
ufelefs.— Our Author concludes this article in the following 
manner: * How pleafing is it to entertain thefe comfortable 
ideas, and thus to temper the feverity of this article by ob- 
ferving, that if, im effeé?, M.de Voltaire had the misfortune to 
wander from the faith, he never abjured the eflential and funda- 
mental doctrine of the exiftence of God, and a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments ; and that he paid a conftant homage 
to the truths of primitive Revelation, that are contained in the 
law of nature.’—In all this article, there is fomething that 
would almoft engage us to fay toM. PatissoT, as Hamlet faid 
to the ghoft, 
Theu com’? in fuch a queftionable fhape 
That I will {peak to the—— 

But at prefent we have not time—and fhall therefore proceed. 

After having mentioned the faults and foibles of Voltaire, 
our Author defends him againft the charge of Jevity, avarice, 
and malignity, that have been brought again{ft him by many of 
his adverfaries, This defence is carried on by fomething like 
what we call the proof of an alibi, in the Courts of Juttice, 
even by examples alleged of gravity, generofity, and humanity. 
Every body knows, that M. de Voltaire has done fplendid 
deeds,—that he educated and portioned the grand- deietonat of 
Corneille, and Mad. de Varicourt, who had no other title to 
his generofity, than her birth, graces, and indigence; that he 
interefted himfelf, with a benevolent and noble ardour, in the 
caufes of Calas, Sirven, Montbailly, and the unfortunate Lally, 
which will remain eternal monuments of VOLTAIRE’s hu- 
manity, and of the tremendous iniquity of the French tribu- 
nals ;—that he was generous, humane, and beneficent, to his 
peafants ; and that his aéts of charity were many, snd noble, 
It even appears from M. Paliffot’s difcourfe, that he did not 
gain {o much by his works, as is generally apprehended; and 
that the Bookfellers were always complaining of Voltaire, and 
growing rich by his publications. 

His journey to Paris fhortened his days: fo ftrong, however, 
was his conftitution, that nature could not ki!l him without the 
help of opium :—The incenfe of the French academy may, 


we think, by its fuffocating power, have prepared matters for 
this 
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this cataftrophe. ‘ Some days,’ fays our Author, © before his 
death, the prefentment of that fatal moment occupied him 
conftantly. He never had felt fo deeply the influence of me- 
Jancholy, as one day that he returned from a vifit to the Mar- 
chionefs of G * * *, with whom he had contracted an intimate 
friendfhip in his early youth. ‘ / as came, faid he, from one 
hank of Styx to the ether: I never was fo fenfible of my old age as to- 
day.’ This is fomething like David Hume’s Charon, but is not 
quite fo merry, ‘ A little before the fit of ficknefs, that ended 
his days, he made a vilit to the Marquis of Villette, while he 
fat at table, and, after fome moments of the deepeft thought, 
and a melancholy afpect of recollection, he faid to him, You are 
dike thofe Kings of Egypt, who, while they fat at dinner, had a 
death s-head placed on the table before them.’—On his arrival at 
Paris, he faid, [ am come in quefi of glory and—death. When 
an artift brought him a picture, reprefenting his literary triumph; 
he faid coldly, ft 1s my tomb that £ want, and not my triumph. 

We find fubjoined to the eulogy of this extraordinary man 
{for fuch, indeed, he was, whatever rank may be otherwile 
aflizned to him in the judgment of pofterity) notes, records, 
and letters, defigned to explain and illuftrate feveral paflages in 
the text of M. Parissor. Among thefe pieces, we meet with 
fome letters of the King of Prufia to Meffrs. de Voltaire and 
1’ Alembert—a letter of the Princefs of Bareith (and an excel- 
Tent one too) to M. de Voltaire,—a fine ode of M. Le Brun, 
fecretary to the Prince of Conti, recommending te the genero- 
firy of M. de Voltaire, the grand-daughter of Corneille, and 
the anfwer of the latter,—which is elegant and humane. 

Upon the whole, this eulogy of M. Pattssor, notwith- 
franding fome defects which the fharp eye of criticifm will eafily 
difcern, is a very good, decent, and fenfible piece. If fome of 
the objects, that deferved a more circumftantial detail, are 
rouched too fuperficially, many of the more important ones, 
that naturally occurred in an undertaking of this kind, are 
really treated with a mafterly hand, 
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ART. XV. 
Elrrmanni Boeruavis Epiftcle ad Fohannem Baptifiam Baffand, 
Medicum Ceefareum.—Herman Boernaave'ss Letters to John B. 


Paffand, Phyfician to his Imperial Majefty. 8vo. Vienna, 1778. 


9 VERY publication that bears the immortal name of Borr- 

“* HAAVE will be received with avidity by more than one clafs 
of readers. His epiftolary correfpondence, in which we find 
{uch an amiable mixture of the great genius and the good man, 
will be more peculiarly interefting to all fuch as are endowed 


wath a good tafte and a feeling heart. 
The 
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The authenticity of thefe Letters is comp!etely afcertaincd, 
as they are printed from the originals which are kept in 
the Imperial Library. M. Baffand, to whom they were 
written, had ftudied under Boerhaave, and, after having ac- 
quired an eminent reputation by the fuccefsful practice of phy- 
fic and furgery in different countries, he rofe to the rank of 
Firft Phyfician to the Imperial court at Vienna. We fee by 
thefe Letters that they were written as much from the heart as 
from the head, and that the Belgic Hippocrates correfponds 
with Baffland, not only as a man of learning, but alfo as his 
intimate and cordial friend. ‘The greateft part of thefe Letters 
treat of fubjects relative to phyfic, botany and chemiftry; they 
contain feveral cafes of uncommon difcafes, concerning which 
Mr. Baffand confulted his illuftrious friend, and received the 
moft inftructive and fatisfactory anfwers. But many of thefe 
Letters defcribe likewife the manners and fentiments, the oc- 
cupations and amufements ; in a word, the domeftic life of this 
great and excellent man, and here we fee the ferenity of his 
mind, that fun/bine of his foul (as Pope calls it) which is vir~ 
tue’s prize, that fimplicity of manners, that zealous defire of 
being uleful to his friends and to human fociety, that grateful 
fenfe of the fimalleft fervices, and that love of truth, virtue, 
and religion, which formed the venerable and lovely lines of 
his moral character. As a fpecimen of the ftyle and tone of 
thefe Letters, we fhall quote a part of the 85th (they are, in 
all 94) which fhews his manner of living, when he was al- 
ready in the 67th year of his age: Ego recte valeo, noétu dor 
mio in villa mea. Quinta matutina peto urbem: ibi ad jextam a 
meridie querelas agrotantium lenio. Chemica exerceo. Animum le- 
gendo bbeeo, Deum adoro, amo, veneror unice. Redux rus fiir- 
pes contemplor, agnofco, laudoque amici Baffandi liberalia munera: 
hortus enim [uperbit arborum varietate vegetarum. Ibi ego plantis 
immorior &% amore plures habendi fenefco. Amabilis, dulcis +a 
nia! Tiliam Bohemicam latiffimo folio, atque miram illam cucuyllats 
folio ex Silefia, quis unquam dabit ? Ita pariunt divitie infatiabi- 
lem majorum famem & torquet avarus benefaétoris liberalitatem. 
Lgnofce fenefcentis amici delirio, querentis ferere arbores, que ad 
[pedium juvgnt nepotum, tfque unbram faciant. Mihi fic vita 
tranfit inter hac, dolenti nihil, nifi quod non fimul fis, letus ca- 
tera. It is impoffible for a feeling foul to read thefe natural 
effufions of a ferene mind, and a benevolent heart, in fuch a 
man as BorrHAAVE, without fingular emotions of fenfibility 
and admiration, | 
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Arr: XVI. 
Gefchichte der Deut febth, fve,—An Hillory of Germany, (or rather 
of the Germans.) Part I. which begins at the earlieit Period, and 
- concludes with the Reiga of Conrad 1. By Mica. Icratius 


ScumtptT, Ecclefiattical Counfe'lor of the Prince of Wurzburg, 


Profeffor of Hiftory, aad Univerfity-Librarian in that City. 8vo, 
Ulm. 1778. 

2 has becn alleged, as a defect in the greateft part of the 
* writers of German Hiftory, that they have given more at- 
ention to the laws, jurifprudence, and political conftitution 
of the empire, than to the manners and characters of its in- 
habitants. The former are certainly of great confequence in 
a good hiftory; the latter, however, ought not to be neg- 
Tected. It is the defign of our Author to reunite both thefe 
inftructive and entertaining points of view in the prefent 
work. His defign, as exprefled by himfelf in his preface, is 
to unfold the origin of the manners, cuitoms, Jaws, arts, and 
fciences ; with the political and ecclefiaftical conftitutions and 
regulations that take place in Germany: or, in other words, 
to thew by what fteps and circumftances the empire has arrived 
at the ftate in which it is at prefent. Accordingly five 
objects have engaged him, particularly, in the courfe of this 
Hiftory ; which is to be comprehended within fix volumes: 
Religion, confidered in a general and extenfive point of view 
—the Adminiftration of Fr vhice—Aanners~ My ts and Sciences— 
Political Government. The order and accuracy, the manner 
of chufing and quoting authorities, the tone of narration and 
fpirit of reflexion, which are obfervable in this firft volume, 
remove aj] doubt with refpect to the favourable reception 
of this work. This volume (to which is prefixed a preface, 
in which the Author examines the decree of credit that is 
due to the account of the Germans given by Tacitus) is di- 
vided into three books. In the firft, we have the ancient 
hiftory of that people, as far down as the conqueft of the Gauls 
by Clovis, King of the Franks ; and ia entering on this part 
of the fubject Mr. Scumipr makes a great number of inftruce 
tive reflexions on ancient Germany, confidered with refpect to 
the nature of its foil and eee, the charaCier of its inhabi- 
tants, the political and religious conflitution of that rough and 
uncultivated people es and alfo of the Alemans, who made fo 
great a figure towards the declenfion of the Roman empire. The 
fecond ai exhibits an hiftorical view of the monarchy of the 
Franks, to the reign of Charlemagne, and of the Variations in 
the manners and character of that nation, and in their civil go- 
vernment, during that period. The third book contains the 
{pace of time, beginning with the reign of Charlemagne, and 

ending. wiih Coniad I. 
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Le Naturifme, ou Nature confidereé dans les maladies et leur traitement, 
conforme a la pratique d’ Hippocrate et de fes Se&ateurs.—The Proce- 
dure of Nature, confidered in Difeafes, and the Method of treat- 

. ing them, in Conformity with the Doétrine and Practice of Hip- 
pocrates and his Foliowers. By M. Piancnon, Licentiate in 
Phyfic, Member of the Univerfity of Louvain, Correfpondent of 
the Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Belles Letters of Dijon, and 
of the Royal College of Phyficians at Paris. 8vo. Tournay. 1778. 


puts treatife was occafioned by a queftion propofed by 

the Academy of Dijon, and obtained the prize annexed 
to the moft fatisfactory folution of it. The queftion is one 
of the moft important and perhaps one of the moft difficult 
in the whole circle of Medical practice. It comes to this: 
When and in what cafes is the phyfician to come to the af- 
fiftance of nature, or leave her to repel the diforder by her 
own power? This the Academy of Dijon calls La Mede- 
cine agiffante et expeclante, as it reprefents the practitioner, 
fometimes aéing, and at others, waiting the moment when heis 
toa. But how difficult muft it be, in a multitude of cafes 
where nature’s powers are latent, where her {prings and refources 
are concealed, where fallacious appearances difguife her real 
ftate, to decide, when the phyfician muft act, and when he muft 
wait for the lucky, the critical moment?—and how difficult 
moreover, to difcern or hit upon that moment? However little 
fufceptible this problem may be of ,a complete folution, the at- 
tempt neverthelefs to throw light upon it may produce ufefu] 
difcoveries, and feveral inftructive hints may be given by nature, 
though fhe may not think fit to unfold the whole of her fecret, 
Such may have been the views of the Academy of Dijon in pro- 
pofing this queflion, and fuch the encouragement of M. PLan- 
CHON in his attempt to aniwer it. After having given, ina 
preliminary difecurfe, a very compendious fummary of the hiftory 
of phyfic, more efpecially of the Hippocratic doctrine, he con- 
fiders in the introduci:on, what is to be underftood by the word 
nature. ‘This, according to him, isthe agent, which maintains 


and repairs the conftituent principles of live, which rifes in op- 


pofition to whatever dilturbs the functions of the animal ceco- 


nomy, and combats the enemy, until it is victorious or van- 


quifhed. He then divides his work into four parts. In the fir/, 
he treats of the activity and inaction of nature in difeafes. In 
the /econd, he endeavours to indicate the difeates, and the pe- 
ricds of thefe difeafes, in which the phyfician ought to a@ or to 
remain only a fpectator of the efforts of nature. Inthe third, he 
points out the figns or fymptoms, by which the practitioner ma 

fee, that he mutt aé# or wait. Inthe fourth, he exhibits under 
the title of Corollaries, a feries of aphori{ms, which contain a re 


view 
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view or recapitulation of all the principles that have been Jaid 
down and illuftrated in the courfe of the work.—The per- 
formance feems every way worthy of the diftinction with which 
it has been crowned by the Academy of Dijon, which is knowa 
to bear a confiderable rank among ‘thofe that contribute to the 
improvement of chemical and medical {cience. 





ArT. XVIII. 
Eloge de Lewis XII. Pere du Peuple.— The Eulogy of Lewis XII. the 
Father of the People. By ‘the Abbé Cornie® pe ST. Firmin. 
8vo. Paris. 1775. 


7 is remarkable, that notwithfanding the propenfity of the 
French to exceflive adulation, Lewis the Twelfth is the 
only monarch whom they have honoured with this moft 
‘olorious of all titles, the Father of the People. Does this arife 
from the want of other mon afchs, who deferved the title 
more of lefs?’—or does it proceed from this, that in f£hezr 
tinfel notions of glory, the title under confidcration is not 
brilliant enough for the Grand JLonarque ? Which of thefe 
may be the cafe we fhall not decide, —and however that may be, 
the Eulogy before us is a good performanc ce, deftitute of bombatt 
and exaggeration, and fuitable to the amiable fimplicity of the 
character it is defigned to exhibit. We are to expect from the 
fame pen the Eulocies of ipsa Racine, La Fontaine and Hel- 
vetius.—But eulogies rain fo prodiziou awit in that nation, and the 
perfume fhop of the French Academy is ever fending forth fuch 
exhalations of incenfe towards a// foi ¢s of charafters, that truth 
runs the hazard of being either drowned or fuffocated, and the 
reader difgufted when he fees thefe panegyrilts pexpetually mixing 


facra profanis. 
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Anecdotes de ’ Empire Romain, &¢.—Anecdotes of the Roman Em- 
pire, from its Foundation ro the Do wai of the Republic. 8vo. 
A Volume of €03 Pages. Paris. 1775. 


UNDER what form has not the Roman hiftory been dreffed 
and prefented to the French nation? Hittories, annals, me- 
moirs, revolutions, obfervations, remarks, abridgments, views, 
parallels, thoughts, cream, eflence, qui inteflence, refrefhments, 
&c. &c. All thefe denominations have been employed year af- 
ter year to convey to the ears of the beaux and belles of Paris, 
the feats and deftinies of the defcendantsof Romulus. Be that 
as it may, the anecdotes now before us make no contemptible 
publication, The facts are well chofen, we!l digefted, and well 
selated : Minute details are thrown out of the narration, and 
we think this work may contribute to the entertainment and 
inflruction of more than the younger clafs of readers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A Letter from Mr. A. VosMaer, Direétor of the Colleétion of 
Natural Hiftory, and Curtofities of his Serene Highnefs the 
Prince of Oranges at the HaGueE, to the duthors of THR 
Monruiy Review. : 


“Gentlemen, 

¢W Read with an agreeable furprife, a few days ago, the account 

given of Martin's DiGicnary of Natural Hiffory, in your foreign 
correfpondence for the month of December, 1778*. The generous 
manner in which the author of that article has defended my charac- 

ter and reputation, againft the illiberal note f, inferted in the fecond 
volume of Mr. Forster’s Voyage round the World, deferves my molt 
grateful acknowledgments. But while, thus publickly, I exprefs my 
fenfibility of your goodnefs, I cannot help taking this opportunity 

| of teftifying my entire fatisfa€tion, with refpeét tothe candid manner 
in which Mr. Forfter repaired this injury, when he paffed through 
the Hague, in his way to Berlin, The note had been fent to him by 
fome perfons at the Hague, whofe motives and conduit, for their 
) honour, I fhall not appreciate. Mr. Forfter acknowledged, with 
great candour and concern, his levity and imprudence, in comply- 

ing with the unjuft and illiberal demands of his correfpondents in 
Holland; and to leave no doubt about the fincerity of his declaration, 

| he wrote me the following letter, which he gave me permiffion to 
| publith where and when | fhould think proper, As you have ani- 
madverted, Gentlemen, upon the calumniatory note, of which the 
malignity and falfehood will appear in my defcription of the ourang- 
sutang, | hope you will give a place, in your journal, to Mr. 
Forfter’s letter, which I fend you here enclofed; and am with great 
refpect, 





Gentlemen, 
Your moit humble and obedient fervant, 
A. Vosmarr,” 





a> ~ nec ARMS — 


© PF... 40he 
_ } Speaking of the oxrang-cutang, which was fent from the Cape 
of Good-Hope, to the menagerie of his Serene Highnefs the Prince 
of Orange, Mr. Forfter, in a note, vol. 11. p. 553. exprefles himfelf 
thus. * This creature died at the Hague, January 1777; but 
through the gro/s ignorance and canine matice of the keeper, the ableit 
anatomifis in Holland were drfappointed in the hope of diflecting it. 
He cut off the head, é» order to prevent their examining the organs 
of fpeech, and its hands and feet, to preclude the poflibility of 
comparing the phalanges with the human fkeleton. When we con- 
fider, through whofe intereft the infpeétor of that princely collection 
at the Hague was appointed, we cannot wonder, that he was a 


ftranger to we f fentiment. 
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560 CoRRESPONDENCE, 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Grorce Forster to Ly. 
VosMAER. 
* Sir, 

© AS the circumftance, you mention in your letter, dep:ives me 
of the fatisfaétion of waiting upon you this evening (a lofs, that | 
feel fo much the more, in that my approaching departure from hence 
will prevent my repairing it), permit me at leatt, to enjoy the plea- 
fure of exprefling my deep fenfibility to the marks of goodnefs you 
have fhewn me. The particular attention, with which you diftin- 

uifhed me, in fhewing me the Prince Stadtholder’s collection of 
Netoral Curiofities, in fuch an inftrudtive and entertaining manner, 
will always remain prefent to my mind, and maintain the title you 
have acquired to my gratitude. But your generous behaviour, with 
refpect to the note in the fecond volume of my Voyage round the 
World, which ought to have excited your indignation, deferves 
higher and more lively fentiments. My errors have always given me 

ain; and as foon as I difcover them, I am not at reft uniil I have 
rectified and owned them. Therefore, it is with the greateft plea- 
fure, that 1 repeat here, the avowal of my fault, which I have al- 
ready made, I acknowledge, not only I was led into error with re- 
fpe&t to the Ourang-outang, by accounts in which I ought to have 
difcerned partiality (as you have fully proved by the pieces which 
you were pleafed to communicate to me) but I willingly confefs more- 
over, that to the injuftice of accufing you without hearing your 
defence, I added the folly of meddling myfelf with a conteft which 
did not concern me. My zeal for the fciences betrayed me into the 
extravagance of fetting myfelf up as a public cenfor ;—thus the bef 
intentions of men may be mifapplied. The only real fhameis, that 
which refults from perfifting in an error. I was deceived, and you 
have been candid and generous enough to accept of the acknowledg- 
ments I made you on this occafion. 

‘For the reft, Sir, there are, Iaffure you, perfons who have done 
me much injury,—falfe friends, fuch as. you have alfo met with. 
From them has proceeded the report, that I was not the Author of 
the work publifhed under my name. It iscertain. neverthelefs, that 
this work was my firft eflay; and I know not of what advantage 
they meant to deprive me, fince the world found in it a multitude 
of real or imaginary faults, which diminifhed irs merit to fuch a de- 
gree as to render it almoft imperceptible. The work, fuch as it is, 
is my Own performance. My father, to whom it was attributed in 
England, has juft now publifhed his own work. 

“Accept, Sir, the fentiments of perfect refpecé and efleem, with 
which, Iam 

Your moft humble and 
Hague, obedient fervant, 
1ft November 1778. (Signed) GeorGe Forster. 
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IN DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
Volume. 


N.B. Yo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 


Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 


DoincTon, Dr. his controverfy 

with Sir age Wright, concern- 
ing the Lords Bute and Chatham, 
374 ; 

Apptrson, Jofeph, anecdotes relative to, 
254. His Letter to Swift, 256. Cir- 
cumftances relative to his dying mo- 
ments, 257. His excellent character, 
258. | 

Pre nl from Lord Chefterfield to a lite 
tle boy, 219- 

Axsot, Archbifhop, his character, 104. 

ACADEMY, at Heiderfheim, account of, 
148. 

sae Metbitic, power of, in diffolving 
ftones in the bladder, 164. 

fEmIcranus, his beautiful epigram on 
a celebrated Grecian picture, 2814. 
escny us, the father of Tragedy, 286. 
His works, an object of curiofity, as 
well as inftruction, ib. Mr. Potter’s 
tranflation’ of, 288. Ample fpecimen 
of, 289. 

AFRICA, journey into, from the Cape 
of Good Mope, 58. 

Britith forts there, inquiry into 
the ftate of, 71. 

AGRICULTURE, 
to, 340, 4aI- 

ALLIANCE between Philofophy and Re- 
ligion, 452. 

Amapvuzz1, Abb. his difcourfe on the 
alliance between Philofophy and Reli- 
gion, 452. 

Arr. Rey, Vol, Iviii. 





obfervations relative 





AMBROSYAN manufcript, See Rossy. 

AmeRICA, whence originally peopled, 
532. 

Amior, Father, his account of China, 
66. 

ANTIGALLICAN, Society, fume account 
of, 78. 

Aqui, royal baths of, 454 

ARABS, one of the moft ancient nations 
now exifting on thisglobe, 4g0. Have 
ever preferved their independency, 441. 
Remerks on their langage. 442. 

AssuRANCE, On lives, doctrines of, in- 
veftigated, 55. 


B. 


Aurnt, Dr. hfs account of the 
Leiningen Academy, 148. 
BANNOCKBURN, battle of, defcribed, 
4%. 
Barctray’s Ship of Fools, charater of 
with fpecimens, 321. 
Bath, peculiar cuftoms of, grievous to 
the company, 122. 
Batrara, «bd, his practical agricul- 
ture, 454 
Bees, Ste Rie. 
Bexvenuto, Count, his two letters on 
the rt of Sound, 450. 
Bertier, M. his H:ftory of the firtt 
Periods of the World, 299. 
Boztrez. See RANGARAO, 
Bones, fof, aftonifiing atlemblage of, 
in Dalmatia, 46, 


Oo Drave 











PrapsHaw,y the poet, fpecimen of his 
ftyle, 215. 

Brooke, Herry, his poetical chara@er, 
243. Specimens of his works, 244, 

57. 

Semnaete K Difpenfatory, 459- 

Bavssers, Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres there, 
456. 

Buck .nGHAM, Duke of, letter from 
to King James I, 95. 

BurninG /and, odfervations on that me- 
thod of culture, a2. 

Bussy, M. his memorable expedition 
againft tbe Polygar of Bobilce, 437. 


Cc. 


JE sar preferred, ae a Patrict, to 

C Cato, 276. 

Caps, of Good Hope, governor of, pa- 
tronizes a caravan, travelling into the 
interior parts of Africa, 58. 

Canar, of Languedoc, by whom and by 
what means firft confiruted, 535. Its 
Jength and other dimenfions, 537. Ex- 
pence and profits of, ib. 

Canar Navigations, immenfe utility of, 
§3o- ; 
Caraccr, Lewis, his celebrated paint- 
ings in the cleilter of the Olivetan 
Monks of Bologna, engraved and éc- 

{cribed, 449. 

Cato, Additon’s, cenfured, 276. Cha- 
rater of the Roman Cato compared 
with that of Cefar, 277. 

CHAMBPERLAYNE, Mr. his letter, giv- 
ing an account of King James’s vifit to 
Cambridge, 13. 

Cuartemont, Lord, elegant compli- 
ment to, 245, 

CuHartes V. Emperor, traits of his 
character, as manifefied in his ceport- 
ment toward an Englifh ambaflador, 

Cuartes I, King, remarkable letter 
from (when Prince) to his Father, 

Cuarts of univerfal hiflory, account of, 
Tt3e 

Cuxsverrre:p, Lord, two letters from 
to Mafter Stanhope, 219. His politi- 
cal traéts, 224, 

Cuina, account of fome of its earlieft 
emperors, ¢24. Of its ancient philo- 
fophers, 522, Ofa learned lady there, 
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523. Of the hot-houfes in that country, 
:25. Oftheir improvements in the 
art of engrafting, 527. 

CHINESE, memoirs relating to their hit. 
tory, arts, manners, &c, 66, 

CuronoroGy, charts of, hittorical ac- 
count of the bef, 113. 

Cipriani, his great merit as a painter, 
235. 

Crave, Col, his difpofition of his troops, 
previous to the battle of Plafley, 432, 

Cone dela Ratfon, ou Principes de Morale, 
&e. 63- 

Coric, of Poitou and Devonhhire, re- 
marks relating to the caufe of, 67, 
Correction of pieces relative to me. 

dicine and natural hiftory, at Berlin, 


459. 
ci of medals, 530. 

Coton1zaTIoON, obfervations relative 
to, 207+ 

ComMERCE, ideas relative to, refpeéting 
the interefts of the European nations, 
56. See alfo Gorn, 

ConTROVERTED Elections, for the H, 
of Commons, cbfervations on, 107. 
Committees on, utility of preferving 
their determinations, #13. 

ConventTati, Lewis, his phyfice-ana- 
tomical differtation on Sound, 451, 

CooxworTtnHy, Mr. quoted in fupport 
of the virtues of the diving wand, 
270. 

Copper, account of the great quantity 
produced by the mines in Cornwall, 
269. 

Corpiger de St. Firmin, Abbe, his 
Eloge on Lewis XII. 558. 

CorinTH, Maid of, 279. 

CornwaLe. See Tin, 

Cours d’Education, 298. 

CruciBLes, manufactory of, at Trurs, 
274. 

Craxus, his expedition, See L’Arcrer, 





See Copper. 


D. 


ALMATIA, travels in that country, 
38. Wonderful curiofities in na- 
tural hiftory there, 46. 
Dance, the painter, his performances 
praifed, 284. 

Daraqui1eErR, M. his aftronomical obfer- 
vations, 299. 
Derr, national, the pernicious effect of 

evil court policy, 126. 
De l’Etude de l’Hiftoire, 377. 
Drscxir- 
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IN DE X. 


DescrrpTion of the cloifter cf the 
convent of St. Michael in Bofco, 


449: make ’ 
DicTIONNAIRE Hiflorigue de la Medi- 

Cyne, 6o. ; 
DisPENSATORIUM Pharmaceuticum, 


459: , : 
es. believed in, by the 


miners in Cornwal, 270. Account of 
the procefs of, 271. 
Doum, Mr. his political materials for 
modern hiftory, 60. 
TooR-TMUNDERING, reprehended, 123. 
DysPHAGIA, cured by electricity, 194. 


FE. 


ArtTHQuake at Lifbon, remark- 
able anecdote relative to, 412. 
Evwarp II lofes the battle of Bannock. 

burn, 49. 

Erxari’s fketch cf the literary hiftory 
of lecland, 4:9. 

Erecrions, parliamentary. See Cone 
TROVERTED, 

Erectricity, its medicinal efizcacy 
in the cure of a cafe of dyfphagia, 194. 
Obfervations on, applied to a point in 
hufbandry, 356. 

E.oy, Dr. his Medical Diétionary, 60. 

EuTDECKUNGEN der nezeffen Zeiten in 
der Arzney Gelabrieit, 61. 

Evtuypemus, King¢f Baétria, acu- 
rious medal of, 530. 

ExrosrtTio brevis Lecorum Sacra Scrip- 
turas Fe, 61. 


¥F, 


’\Arres, the ufe of, inthe education 
a of children cenfured, 27 —23. 

Farmers, Gentlemen and Conmon, re- 
markable difference in their manner of 
relating their experiments and practice, 
423. The Jatter preferred, ib, 

Fasuton, goddefs of, her fhrine de- 
fcribed, 143. 

Firosori Alleata de’a@ Religione, 4.52. 

Firman, Dr, his defcripsion of Surj- 
nam, 455. 

—. SeeCorprer. 

Fruxtons, hiftory of difcoveries and 
improvements in that fcience, $3, 





Forster, J. R. his ob€rvations relating 
to lighining, 403, To the ifland of 
S. Helena, ib. ‘Tothe hot fprings in 
the ifle of Tanna, 404. His account 
of the new fpecies of animals and ve- 
getables at New Zealand, ib, Of the 
warieties Of people in the Southein 
Hemifphere, 405. 

meee, George, undertakes the contis 
muation of Martim’s Univerfal Dic- 
tionary of Natural Hiftory, 461. His 
complaint of ij] treatment from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, 464. His 
letter to M. Vofmaer, 550. 

Fox, Hon. Charles, poetically charaftere 
ized, 144. 

Frankiin, Dr. Benjamin, not the tran- 
flator of Cicero’s Cato Major, 467. 


G, 


Arnszoroucn, Mr, his pictures 
celebrated, 284. 

GeorGE |, progrefs of corruption under 
hisreigr, 124. ‘Traits in the charac- 
ter of that Prince, 125. 

Gesnea’s account of modern difcoveries 
in medical feience, 61. 

Goppvart, Dr. his explication of a par- 
ticular phenomenon, relalive to ice, 
513. 

Gorp and Sliver, inquiry whether the 
increa‘e of, in Europe, has not been 
prejudicial, §7. 

Gower, the poet, fpecimens of his ftyle, 

129 

Grassuoprers, of Spain. curious ace 

count of, 546. 


H, 


AmItTon, Marquis of, letter from 
to King Charles I. og. 
Histoire Naturelle du Globe, Fer, 64. 
——- Generale de Provene, &c. 65- 
des premiers Temps du Monde, 
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des Perruquet, 399. 

Historra Monfiri Bifcorpor:s, Gc. 60. 

History of Corfica (in German, 458. 

Literary, of Ice'and, 459. 

of Bianca Capello, 460. 

Homer, where buried, 513, 
Oo2 
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IN DE X. 


Hop, Mr. his travels into Africa, 58. 

Hune, David, his Hitory of England 
charged with the want of fidelity, and 
impartiality, 19, No friend to the 
freedom of the conftitution, 20—-2§. 
His notion of the contequences arthing 
from the increafe of gold and filver in 
Europe contraverted, ¢7. 

Humpurery, Duke, a fingular promo- 
ter of literature, 176. 

Humpurys, the painter, 
235. : 

Huscannpry, cbfervations concerning, 
349. 423. 


. 


commended, 


TAurs I. 

J vs 

[iis 

G3 

‘E, See Gopparr. 

ELAND, Sketch of the literary Hiflory 

en a ieas 

In Craustro di St. Michel in Bofco, 
449- ‘ ; 

Jaynaus, partial to the Montanifts, 
3246. His authority, in fupport of the 
Book of Revelation invalidated, 146, 


wilt 


13. 
RC. 


Kirg of England, his 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
joolifh Ictters to his fon, 
Ik 


x 
Ic 


Ke 


Acrnpar of Shepherds, a curious 
old book, extraé from, 217. 
KnittTeR, Dr. an advocate for the ge- 
nuinefs of the Book of Revelation 
afcribed to St, John, rs. 
KwocxtnG, loud, at doors, rudenefs of 


ceniured, i23. 
L, 


Agicrum, differtation concerning, 

- 450 
his French tranflation 
xpedition of Cyrus into Afia, 


’ hn ag 
} Fe saRCHER, JIv!. 


r,° Earl of, his vindiétive let- 
e Lords of Council! in refpec& 
iniftraticn in the Low Coun- 
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t 
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Lercu, Thomas, his letter to Lord 
Cromwell, a piéture of country man- 
ners about the time of the Reforma. 
tion, 3- 

LicitTgenBeErG, Profeffor, his treatife 
on phyfiognomy, 458. 

Lime, as a manure, experiments rela- 
tive to, 424. 

Lisnon. See EARTHQUAKE. 

LoapsToNe, medical cures performed 
by, 61. 

Lope, vaft quantity of raifed annually, 
from the Cornifh mines, 273. 

Love, unimpaffioned poetry in praife of, 
ridiculed, 143. 

——-~ poem on the power of Love, 357. 

Lupecxe’s expofition of fcripture paf- 
fages alluding to climate, cufiom, man- 
ners, &c. 6%. 

Luke, St. his Gofpe!, to what princi. 
pal ends peculiarly adapted, 165. 

Lypcats, the poet, fpecimens of hig 
ftyle, &c. 137. 


M. 


Axsty, Abbe, on the ftudy of 
hiftory, 377. 

MADNESs, canine, incurable by the po- 
pular remedies hitherto recommended to 
the Public, 303. 

MaAcNAN, M, his memoir demonftra- 
ting that nitre exifts entirely formed in 
cream of tartar, 302. 

MAGNET. See LOADSTONE. 

Matizeroy, M. de, his treatife on the 
fieges and military machines of the 
ancients, 62. 

MALACARNE, M. his treatife on the 
royal baths of Aqui, 454. 

Man, Don, his meteorological memoir, 
513. Other pieces of his, not yet 
printed, 516. 

NMANURES, experiments 
424. 

Mark, St. his Gofpel, at what place 
foppofed to have been written, 16. 
Gives many explications of paffages in 
St: Matthew, ib. Said to have wrote un- 
der the direftion of St. Peter, 36. 

Make, obfervations and experiments 
relative to, 355, 422. 

Martina’s Univerfal DiGionary of Nae 
tural Hiftory, 461. 

MATERIALEN fur die Statiflick und 
nucre Staaten Gefchicbtey 60, 


relating to, 


MatT&- 




















}-N- DE &X. 
MATERIALEN ur Ruffichen Gefcbichte Nouvetred defcription du Cap de Bonne 


4.60. ; ; 
Mat tuew, St. his Gofpel, when writ- 
ten, 15+ eter 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her political 
love-letter to the Duke of Norfolk, 
10. : 
MepAL, 2 curious one, of a Batctrian 

King, difcovered, 530. 

MEDALS, prodigious colle€tion of, ib. 

Memorre jur la Plantation du Saltpécre, 
&Fe. 65. 

——-—— fur la Pefie, 297. 

Memorres concernant  Hiftoire, les Sci- 
ences, les Arts, les Maurs, Gc. See 
CmINESE. 

Memoirs de l’Academice. See Brus- 
SELS. 

MeTeEorotoGy, hints toward a com. 
pleat theory of, 513- 

MERKWURDIGKEITEN wen Portugal, 
&e, 61. : ; 

Meyers, the painter, encomium on, 
285. 

Miran, /ibrary. See Syriac. 

Mines, of tin and cepper, in Cornwall, 
fundry particulars relative to, 268—» 
274° . . 

Monnet, M. his treatife on the work- 
ing of mines, 300. 

MorLaAcHtANs, manners and cuftoms 
of defcribed, 4a. 

Morryson, Sir Richard, his letter to 
the Lords of Council, refpeéting his 
embafly to the Emperor Charles V, 
» . . 

Mortimer, Mr. his piures poetically 
commended, 284. 


N, 


Aturat Hiftory, vaiverfal Dice 
tionary of, begun by M. Martini, 
now finifhing by Mr, George Forfter, 
461, 
NavicaTions, inland, immenfe utility 
of, 538. 
Neepuam, Abbé, writings of, not yee 
publifhed, 516 
Newton, Sir Ifaac, vindicated, 85, 
New ZEALAND, See ForsTer. 
No, the inhabitants of, their zeal for 
Homer, 518. Ereét a fepulchral moe 
nument for him, ib} No remains of 
it to be difcovered, ib. 
Nitre.e Sce MAGnan. 


Ejperance, 58. 
oO. 


BseevaATIONns affronemiques faites 
a Touloufe, a9. 
OricEn, his Hexapla, &c, See Rosst, 
OTAHEITE, account of the beantiful 
women there, 405. 


P, 


A1nTERS, Englith, poetic encomi- 
ums on feveral, 283—285. 

PAINTING, art of, poetically celebrated, 
279. Italian painters commended, 
231, The Flemith fchools character- 
ized, 283. Living artifts of this coun- 
try praifed, ib, 

PAR ANGUE, Jacques, his wonderful oc- 
cult faculty of tracing the courfe of 
waters under ground, 273. 

Paris, Dr, his differtation on the plague, 
297+ 

PARLIAMENTS, Englith, authority of, 
im what light beheld by our anceftors, 
21. 

Papon, M. his general Hiftory of Pro- 
vence, 65. 

PATAGONIANS, remarks on their fta- 
ture, 407. 

PrepeGacHE, Mad, her wonderful dc 
cult perceptions, 273. 

Prerukes, Hiftory of, 380. 

Purrosopuy. See ALLIANCE. 

Puys1oGnomy, See LicHTENBERG, 

PuysiQue du Corps Humain, Gc. 64. 

Picot, Lord, his late conduét in the 
Eaft-Indies arraigned, 36, ° 

PissasPpHALTUM, of the moft perfe@ 
quality, found in Daimatia, 43. 

Prassey, battle of, defcribed, 432, 

PraTina, what, 544. 

PLowING, ob/ervations relative to, 352, 
422, 

Port-LavurEArt, origin and hiftory of 
that office, 212. 

Pongot, Abbe de, his code of Reafon, 
&c. 63. 

Pore, Mr. his quarrel with Mr, Addi- 
fon difcuffed, 264, 


' PorTRAIT Painting, poetic encomium 


on, 279. Origin of, 2806 
PRATICA 


a a: 


. 





Faatica Agraria, 454- — 
Purteney, Mr. his great abilities, and 


unaficady couduct, 12ge 


AcionaMEeNnTo Fifco-Anatomico, 

45! : 

Raxcarao, Polygar of Bobilee, his 
melancholy cataftrophe, 437. 

Recwercues fur /e Commerce, See 
ComMERCE. 

Remarxs on Portugal, 61. 

ReveLaTion, of St. John, its authen- 
ticity denied, 145. 

Riem, M. his treatifes on the manages 
ment of bee-hives, 460. 

RINALDI, Peter, his differtation to prove 
the rites of the Romifh church not de- 
rived from Pagan worthip, 451. 

Rosrnson, Mr, his letiers to Mr. De- 
lafaye, 167. 

Rosen Mutcer. M. his obfervations 
on the New Teftament, 458. 

Rosst, Abbé, his fpecimen of the Ame 
brofian manufcript of the Syriac ver- 
fion of the fcriptures, 452. 

Rousseau, J. J. remarkable circum- 
ftances relative to his laft moments, 
qi. Has left memoirs of himfclf, 
412. 

Russia, materials for the hiftory of, 
from the ceath of Peer the Great, 
$50 


S, 


ALT PETBE, memoir concerning the 

&, produdlion of, 65. Inquiry fariher 

purfued, gar. Immenfe quantities made 
in Soain, 1b, 

SaMMLUNG der neuefen gedruckten und 
gefchrichenen Nachrichten Vin Magne- 
LEBrENsy &F-. 61. 

——— zur zneyW fen chaft, Na- 
turgeich chte, Je. 459. 

San rormno deferibed. 519. Surprizing 
etfedis of voicanic eruptions there, and 
in the neighbourhood, ib. 

Sauri, Abbe, his natural Hiftory of the 
Globe, 64. 

~——~ his mosern Phyfiology, &c. ib. 

Saxons, Anglo, prone to drunkennels, 


345 








IN DE X. 





SemsBer, Dr, his inguiries into the aye 
thenticity of the Rewelaricn of St, John, 
145. 

Scunemper, Mr. his colleétion of eri. 
tical tracts, refpecting the ancient 
Greek and Latin writers, 147, 

Scot and Lot defined, 108. 

Senate, Roman, how conftituted, 336. 

SENTIMENTAL dramas fatirized, 142, 
Defended, 143. 

SHEEP, obfervations concerning the rog 
In, 355; 

SHENSTONE, the poet, commended for 
the fimplicity of his mufe, 145. 

SHeripan, Mrs. elegant compliment 
to, 145. 

Suerrock, Bifhop, an advocate for po- 
litical corruption in the flate, 127, the 
NOI» 

Somers, Lord, hig letter to King Wil- 
liam, 461. ‘To Lord Sunderland 
166, ‘ 

Sounp, principles of the art of, 450, 

——— phyfico-anatomical differtation 
concerning, 461. 

principal affections of, generally 
inveftigated, 463. 

SPAIN, a country abounding in rich ma. 
terials for natural hiftory, 539. Pra- 
duces inexhauft:ble fores of falt-petre, 
5tt. 

Specimen inedite et Hexaplaris Biblice 
rum werfionis Syro-Efiranghela, Gc. 
452. 

Spoerts Gefchichte Vin Corfica, 458. 

St. Joun, his Gofpel intended as a fup- 
plement to the other Gofpels, 164, 

Storia della vita de Bianca Capello, 
460. 

Strarrorp, Lord, his conduét and pu- 
nifhment, 23. 

SuGAR, the only fubftance in nature that 
preduces wine, 517. Experiments re- 
lative to, ib. 

SunpgrRtann, Lord, his correfpondence 
with King William, 163. With Lord 
Somers, 165. 

Surinam, defeription of, 455. 

Swepen, political State of, prior to the 
fixteenth century, 29. Pregrefs of def- 
potifm in that ccumiry, fince the time 
of Guftavus Vafa, ib. Account of the 
revolution there, in 1772, 30. 

SwepENrorG, Coun, his wonderful 
notions of another world, 366. 

Syrrac verfion of Origen’s Hexopla, 
&c. difeovered in the Ambroiian Li- 
brary at Milan, 452. 
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IN DE X. 


T. 


Arreau Hiforigue de la Marine 

Frarciife, Ge. 380. : 

Hiftorique et pelitigue de l’etat 
aneicn et aSuel cela colonie de Surinam, 
446. 

Tarrar., See MAGNAN- 

Taytor, Bithep, his unfavourable judg- 
ment of Church articles, &c. 382. 

TuHat, grammatically difeufied, 117. 

Tutexs, John Baptift de, his hiftcry of 
perukes, 380. 

Tin, the prodigious quantity of, coined 
in Cornwall, within the laft twenty 
years, 269. 

Tratte furl’ Art des Sieges et les Mae 
chines des Anciens, ec. 62» 

de Ll’ Exploitation des Mines, 





00. 

rT ei Farl of, his letters to the 
Marquis of Hamilton, relative to King 
James’s attempt to force epifcopacy on 
the Scotch, 97. 

TratTato «elle Regie Terme Acquefi, 
454. a 

‘Tunsagpocr > Yrrrs, ¥ iftogjcal ac: 
count of, 414. Qualitie of the wa- 


ter, 16. . a 
Togas Ais hiQorical view of. the 
French ine, 331. 
- 
Se «* ae 
V; 
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| ge inv M. his courfe of Educa- 
tion, 268. 
Vircin, her choice of ai hufband, 
245, 
Viracura Divinatoria, account of, 272. 
Vogcanig ergptions, furprizing ones in 
the gulph of Santorino, 519. 


END OF 


Votta’s Letters, sor, 

VorTaire, Max. academical evlogium 
on, 543. 

VosMAER, Mr. his letter to the Re- 
viewers, 550. 

VuLTrures, of a prodigious fize, where 
found, 45° 


Ww. 


Eris, extraordinary ruins of, 
found in the Highlands of Scot. 
land, 462. 
Watpore, the Grand Corrupter of the 
Britifh flate, 128. 
WaLtreriI—Phy/ic. et anatom. 60. 
WALTON, a poct, in the reign of Hen- 
ry IV. fome account of, 135. 
West, the painter, praifed, 284, 
WHETHAMSTEDE, a learned Abbot of 
St. AllLan’s, fume account of, 136. 
Wittiam III, his letter to Lord Sun- 
derland, 163- 

Witson, the fainter, his peculiae me- 
rit, 235. 

Wine, experiments on the nature of, 


“, 9 §tZ- Sugar the only fubQance “in na- 


ture which" produces wine, Yb. 
Women, thole of Otahsite defcribed, 

4°5. Drefs of theywomen of Nio, 
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Wricut, Sir James. See Aprirnc- 
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a A" Rererntinte?, encomiunen his 


werks, 234. 
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P, 108, the note, 1. 5, read Vous me faites, &c. and, in the next 
line, quoi payer mon écot, 

— 320, par. 3, 1. 6, for ‘ ride of flavery,’ r. fide, &c. 

— 341, par. 1, 1. ult. for § 4ind and {paring hand,’ r. timid. 
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